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Manhasset Bay is a busy scene when the Star Class is getting ready for a race. 
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Polka Dot, built and sailed by E. A. Bull, the representative of the 
Model Yacht Racing Association of America. 
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‘Endeavor, built and sailed by W. J. Daniels of London, the chal- 


lenger of the international match. 


The Elimination Races for the International 


LUSHING BAY, L. L, was 

the scene of the finest and 
most spirited series of races that 
has ever been held in this country, 
on May 13th, 14th, 20th and 21st 
when the six races to choose a de- 
fender to represent this country in 
the forthcoming International 
Model Yacht Race with Great Bri- 
tain were sailed. 

In this series ten new class “B” 
boats, the pick of the country, rep- 
resented six model yacht clubs. 
Although all the boats were de- 
signed to the new model yacht rat- 
ing rule, they varied considerably 
in type and, as results proved, in 
speed. Most of the boats con- 
formed to the exact spirit of the 
rule and were beautifully modeled 
craft of normal displacement, al- 
though two or three of them carried 
their lead as an appendage fas- 
tened to a plate or short fin. Six of 
the boats had the Marconi rig and 
four of them had gaff-headed rigs 
with club topsail and double head 
rigs, the latter being the two boats 
representing the Prospect Park 
Model Yacht Club, one the Colum- 
hia Model Yacht Club and one the 
Irvington Model Yacht Club. 

The races were sailed under ideal 
racing weather over courses that al- 
ternated windward and leeward and 
triangular, from 1% to 2 miles in 
length. 

The following are the boats, their 


Model Cup 


owners, and the clubs they repre- 
sent: 


Polka Dot, E. A. Bull, Prospect 
Park Model Yacht Club; Fantasy, 
J. A. Weaver, Central Park Model 
Yacht Club; Audacious, P. Pile, Co- 
lumbia Model Yacht Club; Ruth, 
C. R. Daniels, Prospect Park Model 
Yacht Club; Owisquot, J. O. Berg, 
Central Park Model Yacht Club; 
Flapper, R. T. Johnson, Montclair 
Model Yacht Club; Osprey, E. F. 
Judd, Montclair Model Yacht Club; 
Mousey Moon, S. Jacob, Irvington 
Model Yacht Club; Ted, F. S. 
Franklin, Irvington Model Yacht 
Club ; Mother Cary’s Chicken, Wm. 
Atkin, Detroit Model Yacht Club. 


The interest was high when the 
boats came to the line the first day 
to go over a leeward and wind- 
ward course. and after a hard fight 
the Polka Dot, owned by E. A. 
Bull, won by the scant margin of 1 
minute and 8 seconds over the 
Fantasy, owned by J. A. Weaver. 
The second race was triangular, two 
miles in length, and the same two 
boats fought it out for the first 
place, the winner turning up in 
Fantasy, which boat beat the Polka 
Dot by only 59 seconds. 

The third race, also triangular, 
again went to the Central Park 
Boat. Fantasy, which beat the Ruth, 
owned by C. R. Daniels by only 
39 seconds, Polka Dot being third. 

The fourth race was sailed in a 


very strong breeze in which a num- 
ber of boats came to grief and were 
withdrawn, one of them, the Flap- 
per, owned by R. T. Johnson, los- 
ing her mast when she hit the com- 
mittee boat. The winner turned up 
in the Ruth, owned by C. R. Dan- 
iels, which beat the Audacious, 
owned by P. Pile, by 57 seconds. 
In this race the Fantasy was dis- 
qualified for turning a mark the 
wrong way. — 

The fifth and sixth races resulted 
in wins for the Polka Dot, owned 
by E. A. Bull, the first by a mar- 
gin of 2 minutes and 41 seconds 
over the Fantasy and the second by 
23 seconds over the Ruth, the Fan- 
tasy being third. In one of these 
races two of the boats, Polka Dot 
and Ruth, crossed the finish line 
exactly at the same time. 

The results of the six races 
showed that the Polka Dot had won 
three events, the Fantasy two and 
the Ruth one. An analysis of the 
times of the five races in which the 
two leading boats finished, discard- 
ing the fourth race in which the 
Fantasy was disqualified, shows that 
on elapsed time in these races the 
Polka Dot took 3 hours, 25 minutes, 
23 seconds, and Fantasy, 3 hours, 
28 minutes, 05 seconds, a difference 
of 2 minutes and 44 seconds in 
favor of Polka Dot. The total time 
off the wind shows that the Polka 
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Y friend Brewster called the 

region of the Norwalk Isl- 
ands “Little Holland.” He had 
cruised on the Sound since he was 
a youngster and knew both its 
shores intimately. Nowhere else, 
he told me frequently, on our en- 
tire seaboard could one find such a 
delightfully intricate array of shoals 
and sand bars with twisting chan- 
nels and deeps between as in this 
small distance between Green’s 
Ledge and the old town of Sauga- 
tuck. 

“It is a good example,” Brewster 
would say, “of how we all neglect 
the unique and interesting things 
‘close at hand. The very names 
have a charm. I’ve often wondered 
what bits of unrecorded history 
they reflect. Take Tavern Island, 
for instance, and Cockenoe Island. 
Then there’s Old Pelt Rock and, up 
araong the sands, Deep Hole Ham- 
mock. Hammock, by the way, 
seems to be local for hummock— 
the word is used by the natives on 
some of the Southern bays but it 
is not a familiar one to me in these 
waters. Yet ‘Little Holland’ 
abounds in hammocks, The main 
channel, of course, is well surveyed 
—that leading up to South Nor- 
walk—but there are hundreds of 
lesser ones twisting their mysteri- 
ous ways among the sands and isl- 
ands, and I have spent many a day 
tracing them and committing their 
principal features to memory. If 
only it was the old smuggling days 
with King’s cutters patrolling the 
Narrow Seas—metamorphosed into 
Long Island Sound—I could lead 
the officers of the law a fine chase 
among those sands.” 

Personally, I always preferred 
the deeper waters further east, but 
Brewster’s fad aroused a certain 
amount of sympathy, for it was ex- 
ploration of a sort. At the time of 
which I write the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey had not undertaken 
its detailed delineation of these 
waters and such “harbor charts” as 
existed were usually to be employed 
with a certain amount of caution. 
It was a time when local knowledge 
still counted for something. 

I have often thought that of all 
the occupations on earth that of a 
surveyor of the Coast and Geodetic 
. Survey must be the most delightful. 
My friend Brewster had an added 
advantage in that he was not bound 
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The Sands of “Little Holland” 


By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


to make public the results of his 
searchings. Rather, like the al- 
chemist of old, he treasured his 
knowledge and divulged bits of it 
here and there only to his associates 
and chosen neophytes. Whether he 
would ever have bared to me so 
much of his wonderful lore if spe- 
cial circumstances had not made it 
imperative, I very much doubt. As 
it was, demonstration left me more 
confused than enlightened, and it is 
only after a lapse of more years 
than I care to think of that there 
has come to my hand a beautiful 
example of the hydrographer’s art 
in the form of U. S. C. & G. S. 
chart No. 221, by which I can re- 
construct, leg by leg, the courses of 
that exciting midwinter race in 
189—., 

It was during the Christmas holi- 
days and Brewster’s sloop, the old 
Nereus, was still lying at her moor- 
ings in Greenwich harbor. We got 
underway with guns and decoys 
about noon of a beautiful mild day 
to sail down to Cockenoe Island, 
or the mouth of the Saugatuck 
River. The sun was bright and the 
wind was from the North, fanning 
off the land in moderate puffs which 
carried a promise of snow. Old 
Nereus, a real “Old Man of the 
Sea,” blustered cheerfully along 
with single reef in mainsail and jib. 

Now it happened, as it frequently 
did when two such irresponsible 
persons as Brewster and I got to- 
gether, that we had hardly left 
Great Captain’s Harbor astern 
when we began the time honored 
sport of changing our destination. 
First our fancy shifted to Lloyd’s 
Harbor, on the Long Island shore, 
and we swung her head off two or 
three points accordingly: Then I 
prevailed upon Brewster to tear 
himself away for a longer time than 
he had contemplated from the du- 
ties of office and fireside, and we 
put her on a course for the east 
end of the Sound. At length, when 
we were about off Green’s Ledge, 
which marks the western approach 
to “Little Holland,” we reverted to 
our original plan and stood in once 
more for the Connecticut shore. 

It was Brewster who made the 
discovery. 

“That’s an almighty funny 
thing,” he said. “That black cat is 
following us. I wonder what in the 
mischief she’s up to.” 
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I was in the cabin oiling gun 
locks when he called out and for a 
moment the words puzzled me, but 
I soon recognized the feline as a big 
Cape Cod one-sticker which had 
come out of Greenwich Cove behind 
us as we were passing Todd’s 
Point. 

“T’ve been watching her,” said 
Brewster, who had the amateur’s 
keen scent for a race, “and each 
time we’ve changed course she has 
done the same. Now he’s shaken 
out his reefs and seems to be gain- 
ing on us.” 

There was no questioning the 
fact that the cat was looking for a 
trial of speed. I picked up the bin- 
oculars and took a good look at the 
strange vessel, about 300 yards 
astern. “There are five people on 
her,” I said, “and they’re a hard 
looking gang. I don’t much like 
their looks.” 

“So long as we were headed 
down the Sound they hung back. I 
don’t much like it either. Well, 
shake out reefs!” Brewster com- 
manded, “and we’ll see what she 
can do with us.” 

Under full sail old Nereus 
stepped faster, but Brewster had 
unbent his topsail for the winter 
and it was now reposing safely at 
home in his attic. The cat, on the 
other hand, had a huge sail—high- 
peaked and with a boom which 
looked to be twice the vessel’s 
length. In spite of her ungainly 
lines it was soon evident that she 
was the faster vessel. 

We looked at one another, and 
Brewster cast a glance at the shot 
guns which it was not difficult to 
interpret. This was the winter 
when a number of atrocious crimes 
had been committed by a gang of 
yeggs who were terrorizing the 
shore districts of Connecticut and 
New York and were reputed to 
make their getaway by means of a 
small vessel in which they traveled 
without leaving a trace from the 
scene of one outrage to the next, 
like the buccaneers of old. They 
committed many burglaries, and 
were eventually caught. 

The Sound appeared deserted— 
not another craft anywhere in 
sight—and all the big places along 
the shore were, of course, tight 
closed for the winter. There were 
the two twelve-gauges as a last re- 
sort if they turned out to be this 
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gang, but in those days the peace- 
able citizens had not learned to 
blaze away on mere suspicion, and 
by the time one’s fears were con- 
firmed it was apt to be too late: 
that was where the yegg had a great 
advantage. Taken altogether, the 
situation had its drawbacks. 

Suddenly I had an inspiration. 
“Ned,” I said, “it must be nearly 
low water. How about a game of 
follow-the-leader ?” 

The suggestion was enough. 
Brewster’s eyes gleamed and I 
could fairly. see his mind leap to 
the welcome task as it darted ahead 
of the slow old sloop and flew 
through this and that intricate chan- 
nel of his beloved sands, now made 
all the more treacherous by the fast 
ebbing tide. 

“Quick!” said he. “Get a cross- 
bearing on Green’s Ledge and 
Shippan Point, and fix our position 
on the chart. Then give me the 
course for the black spar buoy off 
Tavern Island. I can’t see it yet. 
We'll hang those fellows up higher 
than a kite!” 

I did as directed (our general 
chart of the Sound served welk 
enough for this.:purpose) and found 
that we were exactly 3%4 of a mile 
S. E. by S. from Green’s Ledge. 
Next I laid off the course he wished 
and found it to be N. E. % E., as 
nearly as I could determine. Brew- 
ster immediately trimmed his sheets 
and brought the Nereus up to this 
heading. It was about as close as 
she would lie and still go ahead. 

It seemed to me that the course 
cut dangerously across the shoal, 
studded with ugly reefs, which ex- 
tends westward for about a mile 
from Sheffield Island. (Note. 
Here the reader is invited to con- 
sult the accompanying detailed 
chart of the region. It will be borne 
in mind, of course, that our friends 
had no such delineation to go by. 
Ed.) I called Brewster’s attention 
to this fact but he only shook his 
head and glanced astern to see if 
the cat would follow. 

She did—with a flourish. She 
had been a little to seaward of us 
before, but this latest change put 
her almost directly in our wake. 
As we crossed the line between 
Green’s Ledge and Sheffield Island 
Brewster grew very intent. To our 
disappointment the cat, instead of 
sagging to leeward, outpointed us 
a little and worked up a trifle to 
windward of our wake. When 
Brewster saw this he lost interest. 

“Can’t leave her on that one,” 
he said brusquely, and looked ahead 
once more. 

We reached Black Spar No. 3 
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(off Tavern Island) with only 150 
yards lead. The stranger, think- 
ing evidently that we would attempt 
to effect a landing on the island, 
was still working to windward to 
intercept us. Consequently he must 
have been as much amazed as I was 
when Brewster suddenly pulled the 
stick up and with a terse command 
to ease sheets headed Nereus off 
E, N. E. 

He steadied quickly on some se- 
cret range of his own finding and 
the sloop rushed off with renewed 
speed. I knew the region ahead to 
be formed of the most treacherous, 
unmarked shoals, and the ordinary 
coast chart which I consulted 





The bluff-bowed Nereus was a real “Old 


Man of the Sea.” 


quickly gave no hint as to how to 
get through. 

This sudden change threw the 
pursuer out of our wake. How- 
ever, her skipper was evidently an 
old hand, for he overcame this situ- 
ation by holding on until directly 
astern of us before he filled away 
and followed after. This maneuver 
increased our lead to about 200 
yards. 


Brewster chuckled and turned 
the tiller over to me while he light- 
ed his pipe. 

“Keep her nose right for the 
middle of that little bluff on the 
north -end of Chimon Island,” he 
said. “Now, if we can keep ahead 
for a mile further we will see some 
fun.” 

That mile looked pretty long to 
me. Before it was half run the cat 
came boiling up astern. Two of 
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her crew strolled casually forward 
and stood by the mast, pointing at 
us and laughing. One of them 
went through the pantomime of 
turning his pockets inside out while 
the other held up for our inspec- 
tion a beautifully polished night- 
stick. They were all in high spirits 
over their little lark and had eyes 
only for the helpless quarry almost 
in reach, when a hard gust of wind 
struck both vessels. The Nereus 
settled to her bearings and rushed 
ahead, but the cat took a beautiful 
knockdown. Then her sheet ran out 
with a shriek of blocks. The two 
men forward had a narrow escape 
from going overboard. 

She luffed quickly and someone 
secured the dangling end, but her 
way had been killed. They tried to 
pay her off, but she balked—after 
the fashion of catboats. Presently 
we had the satisfaction of seeing 
her drifting fast astern with her 
great sail flapping and banging in 
a heavy squall. 

“Thank God!” said Brewster fer- 
vently, and I seconded him, But 
the relief was only temporary. In 
less than a minute they were after 
us again. The big fellow at the 
wheel was bellowing while the 
others sweated over the sheet. His 
language was not reassuring. It 
seemed that the incident displeased 
him. 

The cat brought another puff 
down with her. Now the little 
scrap of land known as Dog Island 
passed by on our starboard hand 
and presently the northwest point 
of Ram Island was abeam. Again 
only 100 yards separated us. 

Suddenly Brewster seemed to 
lose all interest in the pursuers, 
“Flatten down the mainsheet all 
you can—now, in the lull,” he or- 
dered tersely. I shot a glance 
astern and saw the catboat gaining, 
hand over fist. “Now, take the 
tiller and stand by to luff quick © 
when I give the word.” He 
snatched up the glasses and gazed 
intently to the north. 

We shot past Tree Hammock on 
the port hand. Brewster still 
crouched in the cockpit with glasses 
to his eyes watching to catch some 
hidden range. 

“Say! Wot t’Hell d’ye tink dis 
is?” came a hail from the cat. 
We've follied you 
as far as we're goin’. 


” 
. 





Luff up o- 


“Range!” Brewster shouted. 
“Hard down; shoot her up!” We 
shot. I caught a glimpse of ripples 
racing over Deep Hole Hammock, 
which the moment before had lain 
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Harbor Chart 221, showing course of Nereus over Norwalk Island Shoals and the way she got out of her dilemma. 


directly in our path, but I did not 
suspect the shoal on the other side. 
Neither did the cat, as events 
proved. 

Nereus was a heavy craft and 
carried her way with thrashing 
canvas, for nearly 50 yards directly 
into the wind’s eye. Then Brew- 
ster sang out to me to flatten down 
the jib, while he took the tiller and 
let her fill away again to starboard. 
Fifty yards more and we were sail- 
ing rap full, and a minute later he 
swung her off S. E. &% S. for 
Copp’s Island. (See chart). We 
looked back to see how the catboat 
had made out. 


They had passed Tree Hammock 
and run into the cul de sac, as Brew- 
ster had intended they should do. 
Too far behind to follow our track 
precisely, she was nicely trapped. 
Suddenly a man sprang up the mast 
_ hoops to the gaff. From this perch 
he evidently saw Deep Hole Ham- 
mock directly ahead, for the cat 
quickly luffed in response to his 
warning. But it was done an in- 
stant too soon and she came to a 
sudden stop as her board fetched 
bottom on the four foot shoal off 
Tree Hammock. They hauled up 
the centerboard, but the boat’s way 
was killed and she started to drift 
astern. 

However, they got her away 
again to starboard. By this time 
she had drifted down into the deep 
hole below the hammock of that 
name. The lookout aloft, who had 
managed’ to hang on when the ves- 
sel took bottom, evidently reported 
that the water was not so shoal 
ahead, and for want of a better 


course they let her go that way. 

The cat made leeway fast with the 
board still half way up; but she 
came ahead and was pointing al- 
most directly for us as we raced 
down the deep channel between 
Chimon and Ram Islands. It was 
evident that she could cross this 
part of the shoal. She had, in 
effect, blundered into a short-cut 
and it looked as though we were 
the ones caught—in our own trap. 

For the first time Brewster 
looked alarmed. “There is a slue 
running out to the Sound from 
here,” he said. “It is pretty bad 
and I have never tackled it at low 
water, but I guess it’s our only 
chance.” That his description did 
not exaggerate the accompanying 
chart makes abundantly clear. 

We ran on until the whole south- 
east shore of Ram Island was 
opened out, then hauled up for 
Crow Island. 

“Watch the compass,” he said, 
“and tell me when the tip of Chimon 
Island bears due North.” 

We came on to the bearing, I 
shouted, and Brewster swung her 
off South by compass. At this a 
cry of mingled anger and dismay 
came from the cat astern, and the 
next instant something more tangi- 
ble—a volley of revolver shots. The 
bullets sang overhead and made 
neat little holes in the mainsail. 

Brewster grinned—and reached 
for his shot gun, though the range 
was too great for it. “They don’t 
care to follow us this time, eh?” 
A couple of the yeggs had run for- 
ward to get better aim. I took the 
tiller and Ned knelt in the cockpit 


and thrust the muzzle of his twelve- 
gauge out over the coaming. He 
gave them one barrel only to see 
the pellets scatter over the water, 
short by 50 feet. 


I was too busy steering to see 
what happened, but I heard the 
thundering of the cat’s big sail as 
she luffed into the wind. 


A squall hit us dead aft and old 
Nereus leaped ahead. On the star- 
board hand wavelets broke over a 
broad shoal, on the other a nasty 
reef stretched away to Copp’s Island. 
I glued my eyes to the compass and 
held my breath. The tide sucked 
through the slue; a miniature race 
boiled all about us. Then Brew- 
ster’s voice seemed to come from a 
great distance, calm and interested 
as usual: “Quite a run of tide 
through here on the springs! Well, 
we're clear now, old man, where 
shall we go, Lloyd’s harbor?” 


I have often wondered what was 
the secret range by which we luffed 
around Deep Hole Hammock. 
Brewster never told me. When 
U. S. C. & G. S. Chart No. 221 
came into-my hands it was the first 
thing I looked for, and I have 
marked what I’ think it must have 
been on the accompanying repro- 
duction. 

It is a very pretty range, with 
three points—Black Spar No. 1, 
the west end of Long Beach, and 
Rogers’ Reef—all in a line. Per- 
haps they are not all visible from 
where we were—I do not know— 
but the first time opportunity offers, 
I am going to sail over to “Little 
Holland” and try it out for myself. 











HEN the idea of an internal 
combustion engine for ma- 
rine use that could be carried 
around in the hand, and attached to 
any portion of the boat from which 
the propeller could drive it, was 
first suggested, some ten or twelve 
years ago, it was looked upon 
askance by men with nautical ex- 
perience, who figured that a fixed, 
rigid installation was necessary for 
the driving power of a boat. How- 
ever, it only took a short time after 
the first practical detachable motor 
was placed on the market to con- 
vince these men of the value of this 
type of power for small boats and 
of the unlimited field which it of- 
fered in which there was practically 
nothing that could compete with it. 
The author well remembers using 
one of the first outboard motors on 
Long Island Sound, back in 1910 
or ’11, and the attention that the 
outfit attracted wherever it was 
seen. Crowds would gather on 
stringpieces of docks, and boats 
would crowd around for a look at 
this new type of power, while every- 
one argued whether it would go or 
not. The proof, however, was in 
the performance, and after a very 
short time there were but few who 
were not convinced of its practica- 
bility and usefulness. 
Since that day the outboard mo- 
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The Handy Outboard Motor 


By H. B. LAWRENCE 





One does not need a big boat, nowadays, to have a power tender. A 10-foot dink 
is plenty big enough for an outboard motor—and passengers. 


tor is in almost universal use for 
row boats and tenders, and is a most 
useful power for any type of small 
craft, while with the improvements 
that have been made in recent years 
its field has been greatly enlarged. 
The sportsman who wanted to get 
to out-of-the-way places to fish, 
hunt, or even to explore, found this 
little engine the only kind available, 
and one was just as apt to meet up 
with a little one-lunged “chugger” 





Most cruising men do not realize the efficiency and advantages of an outboard motor 
for auxiliary power in a small cruiser. 





in the wilderness as he was in a 
crowded yacht club anchorage. But 
the yachtsman or boat owner, to 
whom this story is of particular in- 
terest, has not, in many cases, fully 
realized the various uses to which 
this type of power can be put or 
its value as a prime mover that takes 
up no room in the boat that is 
available for other purposes. 


As a power tender its value has 
long been recognized, and even some 
of the highest grade yacht tenders 
are now equipped with outboard 
motors weighing less than 90 
pounds instead of a permanent in- 
stallation in the boat. It makes 
possible the use of a power tender 
for small yachts where it is not ad- 
visable or possible to carry a ten- 
der or dinghy over ten or twelve 
feet in length, in which of course a 
permanent installation is entirely 
impracticable if any room is to be 
left for the passengers. While it 
can be attached to almost any type 
of tender, it is advisable to have a 
slightly broader stern with a little 
more bearing surface aft than with 
an engine installed amidships, and a 
transom that is well braced with 
knees. With a boat equipped in 
this way the entire interior is left 
free for passengers or civew and the 
engine can be removed when the 
boat is being towed or when she is 
to be lifed on the davits of a small 
yacht. With the refinement of the 
motor and the decrease in the 
weight to 50 pounds or under by 
the use of aluminum parts, the 
weight of the motor is a purely neg- 
ligible quantity. 
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Many a back-breaking pull to get aboard a yacht is saved by the use of an outboard motor on 
the stern of a rowing tender. 


Not only this, but in beaching 
the boat or in hauling her out on the 
float the outboard motor offers ad- 
vantages over a permanent instal- 
lation, while a recent device which 
permits the propeller and shaft to 
be swung up clear of the water ob- 
viates the necessity of unshipping 
the motor when it is desired to land 
on shore or on a float. Even in 
fairly large tenders the larger sized 
outboard motors, or the two-cylin- 
der type, can be used where from 
three to four horsepower is re- 
quired. 

For towing purposes the outboard 
motor has been found useful when 
installed in the tender of a small 
yacht, and whether made fast along- 
side or out ahead at the end of a 
tow rope it will yank a 30-foot to 
40-foot yacht along at a fair speed 
in quiet waters. 

As auxiliary power for small sail 
boats it is, perhaps, equally useful, 
although its possibilities are not as 
well known. In most small cabin 
cruisers under 30-feet in length a 
permanent installation for auxiliary 
power takes up a lot of room and 
the shape of the boat is such that 
the engine usually has to be in- 
stalled in the cabin, where one has 
to sleep and eat with it; or else it 
is placed under the cockpit with the 


cylinder heads sticking up above the 
floor ready to bark one’s shins at the 
least opportunity. For this reason 
many owners of small cruisers or 
of small racing, one-design boats, 
where the drag of a propeller would 
kill a boat’s speed, do not care to 
install power and prefer taking 
chances on staying out all night or 
of picking up a friendly tow in 
order to make port. In such cases 
the use of an outboard motor would 
prove a great asset as it can be 
hung over the stern or over either 
quarter and in calm weather will 
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push the boat along from three to 
five miles an hour, depending on 
the size of the motor and on the 
size of the boat. When not in use 
it can be unshipped and stowed 
away in a locker or under the cock- 
pit where it is out of the way, 
takes up no room and does not smell 
up the entire boat. 

Sometimes a small hatch may be 
let in the afterdeck close to the 
transom or close to the quarter, if 
the engine is hung in this position, 
in order to take the screw clamps 
which fasten it in place. Some of 
the manufacturers of outboard mo- 
tors now provide brackets for 
clamping the motors in the posi- 
tions above mentioned. 

The electric equipment is usually 
self-contained on the motor, with 
the exception of the dry batteries 
and these (if they are carried at all) 
are in a small detachable water- 
proof box which can be placed 
under a thwart or deck entirely out 
of the way. Anyone ordering these 
motors for use on salt water should 
so specify, as some of them are 
made with either salt water or 
fresh water fittings and the latter 
will, of course, not give good ser- 
vice if used on salt water. 

The use of these motors in canoes 
is pretty well known. It is also a 
fact that many concerns are build- 
ing row boats especially adapted for 
the use of this type of power, with 
more bearing at the stern and well 
braced and fastened transoms. 

Possibly one of the most appre- 
ciated uses to which this type of 
power is adapted is for fishing, as 
it not only allows the yachtsman to 


‘get up in streams or rivers where a 


larger power tender would be un- 
able to go, but it brings many fish- 
ing grounds within reach without a 
long, tiresome pull in a rowing ten- 
der. Trolling with this type of 
power is not the back-breaking job 


(Continued on Page 373) 
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ement in the outboard motor is a device which allows the propeller 


and shaft to be swung up clear of the water when beaching. 
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The first race of the six-meter yachts. Left to right, Peggy, owned by C. H. Crane and H. Chubb; Bally Hoo, A. G. Hanan; Priscilla, 
J. de Forest; Clytie, H. B. Plant; Grebe, R. de B. Boardman. 





The Month in Yachting 


Junior Membership Should 
Be Encouraged 


We have advocated for some time 
the creation of junior membership 
in yacht clubs with the idea of giv- 
ing sons of members, and other 
youngsters or young men, to whom 
the rising dues of most yacht clubs 
makes full membership impossible, 
the opportunity for sailing and be- 
coming identified with yachting. A 
number of clubs have taken this 
step, in nearly every case with suc- 
cess, and it is pleasing to note that 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club has 
just created a junior membership, 
also. This club has long been known 
as one of the most active sailing 
clubs on the Sound, with a large 
fleet of boats, and this junior mem- 
bership ought to bring in the 
younger element who will carry on 
the tradition and the work of the 
club. 

According to an amendment of 
the constitution, any boy of at least 
14 years of age when properly pro- 
posed and seconded by an active 
member of the club, shall be eligible 
to junior membership. He shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of the 
club, including the right to fly the 
club burgee, subject to such restric- 
tions as the house committee may 
impose, but will not have a vote. 
Upon reaching his majority (or the 
age of 24 years) he may become an 
active member of the club without 
having to pay an additional initia- 
tion fee, provided he shall have paid 
dues while he was a junior member 
amounting to at least seventy-five 
dollars. 


Clubs, however, should not be 
content with merely creating junior 





membership, but they should do 
something in the way of junior 
races and providing junior mem- 
bers with opportunities to sail, in 
order to create an incentive for 
youngsters to join the club, and to 
get some sailing or racing. When 
one starts in the game young, he 
usually sticks and makes yachting 
his major sport instead of dividing 
his interests among the many shore 
sports that offer. 

Here’s hoping that other clubs 
will follow suit and*that such races 
as the Junior Championship, fos- 
tered by the Eastern Yacht Club 
last year and sailed between junior 
members of yachting organizations, 
will be encouraged. All the young- 
sters want is an opportunity, and if 
they are given this there need be no 
question about their following the 
sport permanently. 





Some Puget Sound Racing 
Notes 


Most of the racing of an inter- 
national character on the West 
Coast this year will be on Puget 
Sound, at Seattle and Port Town- 
send, Wash. These two yachting 
centers will hold the Lipton Cup 
«nd Isherwood Cup races, for Class 
“R” boats, and the International 
Regattas. 

The 1921 series for the Isher- 
wood Cup which was sailed at Van- 
couver, B. C., last September, was 
not completed by reason of lack of 
time when two of the five races had 
to be resailed on account of not 
finishing within the time limit. It 
was to have been resailed on May 
24th this year at Vancouver, but 
has been cancelled altogether by 


inutual consent by the R. V. Y. C. 
and Seattle Yacht Clubs on account 
of there being two other interna- 
tional regattas this year at which 
the Patricia, of the R. V. Y. C., and 
and Sir Tom, of the Seattle Yacht 
Club, will meet to decide the cham- 
pionship. The Sir Tom is having 
« Marconi rig this year, which it is 
anticipated will make her even 
faster than she has been in the 
past. 

The outlook is good for some 
keen local racing at Vancouver in 
the Kitten Class of 15-foot sailing 
dinghies and a team of three of 
these boats will be sent to Seattle 
to try and bring back the Gale Cup 
during the international regatta 
there, July 24 to 29. A number of 
sailing models have also been built 
at Vancouver, the largest being of 
“C” Class. Similar hull models 
with different rigs have provided 
some interesting comparisons be- 
tween the Marconi and gaff rigs 
in different kinds of weather. 

Though there have been no new 
sailing yachts added to the R. V. 
Y. C. fleet this spring there have 
been several new power cruisers 
including some converted “sub” 
chasers. 





Six-Meter Boats Overboard 


A number of the American 6- 
meter boats are already overboard, 
though at this writing only one 
race has been sailed; this was won 
by Grebe, last year’s boat. The 
boat for Clinton Crane is already 
under sail, and two of the Mower- 
designed boats and Addison Ha- 
nan’s craft from his own design 
were launched May 27th. The four 
at Lawley’s are not yet in the water. 
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American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation Dates 


At a meeting of the American 
Power Boat Association, held in 
Buffalo, May 11th, some changes 
were made in the racing schedule 
for this summer, which will affect 
all racing power boat men who fol- 
low the principal power boat events 
of the year. 

There will be no race for the 
Harmsworth Trophy this year and 
Detroit has, therefore, scheduled 
its regatta for Sept. Ist, 2nd, and 
4th. The dates of the Buffalo re- 
gatta were thus moved ahead one 
week, to August 17th, 18th, and 
19th, and the dates of the Hamilton 
regatta, where the Fisher-Allison 
Trophy Race will be run, were 
fixed for August 24th, 25th, and 
26th. The Toronto Annual Regatta 
will be held after the Detroit meet, 
on Sept. 4th, 5th, and 6th. It will 
thus be possible for racing men to 
get almost continuous racing from 
August 17th to Sept. 6th, with just 
time in between to get their boats 
from one locality to another. 

The events of the Buffalo Re- 
gatta will consist of a race for one- 
design boats, 26 feet in length, put 
out by the Hacker Boat Company 
and powered with 4-cylinder Hall- 
Scott engines; the race for the 
Leary Trophy for hydroplanes of, 
the minimum length of 20 feet and 
powered with engines of not over 
1,100 cubic inches; a Free-For-All 
runabout race, and the National As- 
sociation International World’s 
Championship race, which trophy 
has been turned over to the Buffalo 
Launch Club by Mr. C. A. Criqui, 
and is for hydroplanes not exceed- 
ing 2,250 cubic inches piston dis- 
placement. 

The race at Hamilton for the 
Fisher Trophy is expected to bring 
together a good-sized fleet, and six 
entries have already been received. 

Prior to these A. P. B. A. dates, 
Chicago has scheduled races for 
August 10th, 11th, and 12th, which, 
in addition to the Pageant of Prog- 
ress hydroplane races August 3rd 
to 6th, will give practically a full 
month of racing. 





The “R” Class on Little 
Traverse Bay 


Due to the efforts of a number 
of men interested in sailing who 
“summer” on Little Traverse Bay, 
Michigan, it looks as if those 
waters will again become active 
sailing centers, and a class of four 
“R” boats has been gotten together 
for this summer’s racing. The 
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four boats which will start the class 
on those waters are following: 

Tiger, formerly Joyetta, owned 
by J. Herndon Smith; Dixie, owned 
by C. H. Gamble, of Cincinnati, 
brought from Chicago; Beia, 
owned by Mr. Rogan, of Cin- 
cinnati, brought from Marblehead, 
and Alpha, owned by Geo. W. Sim- 
mons, brought from Marblehead. 

A better class could not have 
been picked to revive interest in 
sailing on these waters, as the “R” 
boats have proved themselves good 
for racing or day sailing, while 
they can also be used for crusing 
with two or three men, if desired. 
In addition to this class Mr. J. H. 
Smith has arranged for the pur- 
chase of seven of the Islesboro one- 
design class, 18 feet in length over 
all, and this class will be raced 
every few days by the youngsters 
of twelve to fourteen years of age. 

Little Traverse Bay, in northern 
Michigan, is particularly well 
adapted for sail boat racing and 
those who are back of the class 
feel confident that the interest 
which existed there some twenty 
years ago in racing and sailing, 
will be revived. 





Ocean Race For the Brooklyn 
Challenge Cup 


The American Yacht Club has 
challenged the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club to a race this summer for the 
Brooklyn Ocean Challenge Cup, 
now held by the latter club, and al- 
ready challenges from three other 
clubs have been received, assuring 
at least five starters in this event, 
which is the longest of any ocean 
race on the Atlantic Coast. This 
trophy was given in 1905 by the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club, as a per- 
petual challenge trophy to encour- 
age the building and racing on 
ocean courses of small seaworthy 
sailing yachts, of not over 31 feet 
rating measurement. July Ist is 
the date selected for the start and 
the following are the general con- 
ditions governing the event: 

Start—Saturday July 1, 1922, at 
11 o’clock A. M., E. S. T. 

Course—Across starting line at 
Hick’s Ledge Buoy off New Ro- 
chelle harbor, from west to east, 
through Long Island and Block 
Island Sounds to Vineyard Sound 
Light-Vessel, rounding same on 
starboard hand; thence -southerly 
of Block Island, Long Island, and 
Coney Island to finish line in 
Gravesend Bay off Atlantic Yacht 
Club (by courtesy of Atlantic Y. 
C. temporary station of Brooklyn 
Yacht Club). 

Distance—282 Nautical Miles. 
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The New Rochelle Yacht Club 
will defend with the sloop Azor, 
owned by C. A. Marsland. The 
American Yacht Club will enter the 
sloop Butterfly, owned by Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright, the Connonicut 
Yacht Club will enter the schooner 
Malabar II, owned by John G. 
Alden, and Corinthian Y. C., of 
Philadelphia, the Staten Island Y. 
C. and the Narragansett Bay Yacht 
Racing Ass’n have sent challenges. 





Inter-Lake Yachting Associa- 
tion Gets Class “‘R”’ Inter- 
national Race 


At the Spring meeting of the In- 
ter-Lake Yachting Association, held 
in Detroit, the delegates to the As- 
sociation were notified by Dr. C. G. 
Jennings, chairman of the Yacht 
Racing Union, that the Inter-Lake 
had been selected to conduct the 
first race this year for the Class 
“R” International Championship, 
for the trophy offered by Commo- 
dore Richardson. A resolution was 
adopted providing for a committee 
to select the place for holding the 
race, the dates to be between Sep- 
tember Ist and September 15th. 
The three organizations eligible to 
send their championship boat to this 
race are: I. L. Y. A., Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association, and the 
Lake Ontario Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation. It is probable that the 
Cleveland Yacht Club will be 
awarded the race. 

Three boats are in prospect for 
this race from the I. L. Y. A., one 
from the Detroit Yacht Club, one 
from the Toledo Club and the third 
from the Cleveland Y. C. Commo- 
dore T. N. Van Doorn, of the C. Y. 
C., has built a new Class “R” craft 
this year from designs by Alden, 
and she has been named Goblin. 

The committee authorized by the 
resolution consists of: Commodore 
Charles W. Kotcher, Leo J. Mona- 
han, John A. Owen, from the In- 
ter-Lake, with the Yacht Racing 
Union’s delegates, Commodore Otto 
F, Barthel, Dr. C. G. Jennings and 
Robert E. Power. 

All the reports of the committee 
on plans for the annual regatta at 
Put-In-Bay, July 16-22, were 
adopted without change. 





The Block Island Races 


The Seventeenth Annual Block 
Island Race, under the auspices of 
the New York Athletic Club, will 
be started this year on Saturday, 
July 8th, at 11 a. m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. The course will be the 
usual one, from Huckleberry Island, 
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off New Rochelle, to West Harbor, 
Block Island, a distance of 100 
nautical miles. There are no re- 
strictions as to crew or to sails al- 
lowed, and the time allowance will 
be 10 minutes per over-all-foot for 
the course. Yawls are allowed 5 
per cent. additional and auxiliaries 
(with engines sealed) are allowed 
5 per cent. 

The Power Boat Race to Block 
Island will be sailed the same day, 
under the rules of the American 
Power Boat Association. 





Bayside Auxiliary Race 


The date for the Bayside Yacht 
Club Race for auxiliaries, under 
power and sail, from Bayside, 
around Block Island and return, 
has been fixed to start Saturday, 
August 5th. It will be remembered 
that the race was very successful 
last year and this year an excep- 
tionally large entry list is looked for, 
as the race is the only one for aux- 
iliary craft that allows both engine 
and sails to be used. Each yacht 
can carry 25 gallons of gasoline to 
be used whenever, in the judgment 
of her skipper, it is advisable. 

The course is from Execution 
Light around Block Island and re- 
turn.- Yachts may round Block Is- 
land in either direction but must 
pass to the northward of Block Is- 
land, North Reef gas and bell buoy. 
No other restrictions as to course. 
Distance approximately 250 nautical 
miles. 

There are no restrictions as to 
crew or sails. 


Cruising Club 


The Cruising Club of America, 
an account of whose organization 
appeared in a recent issue of 
YACHTING, is coming along nicely 
and when its plans mature, it will 
undoubtedly be of greater value to 
the cruising man than any organiza- 
tion in the country. 

Conditions have been drawn up 
governing the prize contests for the 
most noteworthy cruise of the year 
and will be published in the first 
Year Book of the club, which is al- 
most ready for distribution and 
which will contain the constitution, 
by-laws and other interesting fea- 
tures of the organization. 

The first dinner of the club is be- 
ing held at the Harvard Club, New 
York City, June 6th, when the 
members will get together and dis- 
cuss plans for the summer. At a 
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Time Allowance. Fifteen min- 
utes per over all foot to the nearest 
half foot for all rigs for the course. 

Here is a chance for all web- 
footed sailing men to get into a real 
race for real cruising boats. 





A Summer Cruise For Boys 


Plans for a Summer cruise for 
boys that will, we believe, prove 
very popular, is being planned by 
Mr. B. Holt Willard who has re- 
cently chartered the schooner Vespa 
for the Summer. It is proposed to 
make this Summer cruise for boys 
what the Summer camp is ashore, 
and it is designed especially for 
those who like the water and who 
would prefer to spend the Summer 
afloat, rather than ashore. 

Fifteen boys will be taken on each 
cruise, two cruises being planned 
during the Summer, one for July 
and the other for August. The itin- 
erary for each cruise is from Indian 
Harbor, Greenwich, Conn., to the 
Maine coast, going as far East as 
Bar Harbor and returning to Green- 
wich. Stops will be made at all the 
principal ports along the route and 
the boys given an opportunity of 
going ashore. They will also be 
taught sail and boat handling, and 
sailorizing to the end that they may 
develop a love for the sea and 
yachts. 

The after-guard will be composed 
of Mr. Bradford Holt Willard of 
New York, an associate assistant, 
and a regular sea captain or pilot. 
Mr. Willard has had long experi- 
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ence with boys in school and in 
camp. He is a son of the late Ed- 
ward Augustus Willard, who was 
so prominently identified with the 
international yacht races for the 
America’s Cup in 1895. He is a 
Corinthian of considerable experi- 
ence with both large and small boats, 
and a member of the Sachem’s Head 
Yacht Club. 

To our mind, nothing could be 
better for boys who like the water 
and want to learn the ways of sail 
and yachts than a cruise such as 
this. 





Mississippi Valley Power Boat 
Association Regatta 


July 1st, 3rd, and 4th will see the 
Western speed kings burn up the 
waters of the Illinois River, for 
those are the dates selected for the 
1922 Regatta of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Power Boat Association, at 
Peoria. 

There will be a lot of “fast ones” 
there this year, including some 
Chicago flyers and many from the 
Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes. 

Races will be provided, and cash 
prizes will be offered, in the fol- 
lowing classes, the numbers indi- 
cating the piston displacement in 
cubic inches: Classes 104, 151, 215, 
320, 510, 705, 940, and 1300; Runa- 
bouts, 610 and 625. The Webb 
Trophy, open to all boats, irrespec- 
tive of power and size, up to 40 
feet in length, will be the feature 
event. 


of America Plans Rendezvous 


recent meeting of the board four 
rendezvous were arranged for the 
coming season. Each of these is in 
connection with some _ yachting 
event and those members who are 
cruising in the vicinity are re- 
quested to report to the rendezvous 
if possible. A dinner will be held 
in connection with each of the four 
rendezvous which have been ar- 
ranged. The following are the 
dates selected: First, before the 
start of the Ocean Race for the 
Brooklyn Challenge Cup, New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., July 1st, 1922. Sec- 
ond, New Bedford Yacht Club, 
Padanaram Station, Race Week, 
August 14th to 19th, 1922. Third, 
International Six- Meter Races, 
Oyster Bay, New York, Sept. 9th- 
16th, 1922. Fourth, The Interna- 


tional Fisherman’s Races at Glou- 
cester, date not yet fixed. 

For the last named race the fish- 
ing schooner Sharpshooter will be 
available for any members who 
wish to make the run from New 
York and back; also, for any mem- 
bers who wish to see the races out 
of Gloucester. Details of this trip, 
and costs, will be announced later. 

Those members who cannot get 
to the rendezvous with their own 
boats, but who can get there in per- 
son, are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary, S. S. Breese, Pt. 
Jefferson, N. Y., and arrangements 
will be made for them to see the 
races from boats belonging to mem- 
bers who are there. 

At the meeting of the Board of 
Governors, W. W. Nutting was 
elected chairman and Commodore. 
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A Cape Horn Passage in the Early Days 


Being an Account of the Hardships Experienced in Doubling the Cape 
in 1740, Taken from Lord Anson’s Voyages 


T was wonderful that notwith- 
standing the hard weather we 
endured, no extraordinary accident 
had happened to any of the squad- 
ron since the breaking of the Glou- 
cester's main yard. But this good 
fortune now no longer attended us; 
for at three the next morning sev- 
eral guns were fired to leeward as 
signals of distress; and the Com- 
modore making a signal for the 
squadron to bring to, we, at day- 
break, saw the Wager a consider- 
able way to leeward of any of the 
other ships and we soon perceived 
that she had lost her mizzenmast, 
and main topsail yard. We imme- 
diately bore down to her and found 
this disaster had arisen from the 
badness of her iron work; for all 
the chain plates to windward had 
given way upon the ship’s fetching 
a deep roll. This proved the more 
unfortunate to the Wager, as her 
carpenter had been on board the 
Gloucester ever since the 3lst of 
March, and the weather was now 
too severe to permit him to return. 
Nor was the Wager the only 
ship of the squadron that suffered 
in this tempest, for the next day a 
signal of distress was made by the 
Anna Pink, and, upon speaking 
with the master, we learnt that they 
had broke their fore stay and the 
gammon of the bowsprit, and were 
in no small danger of having all 
their masts come by the board; so 
that we were obliged to bear away 
until they had made all fast, after 
which we hauled upon a wind again. 
And now, after all our solicitude, 
and the numerous ills of every kind 
to which we had been incessantly 
exposed for near 40 days, we had 
great consolation in the flattering 
hopes we entertained that our fa- 
tigues were drawing to a period and 
that we should soon arrive in a 
more hospitable climate where we 
should be amply repaid for all our 
past sufferings. For, towards the 
latter end of March, we were ad- 
vanced, by our reckoning, near 10 
degrees to the westward of the 
westermost point of Terra del 
Fuego, and this allowance being 
double what former navigators have 
thought necessary to be taken in 
order to compensate the drift of the 
western current, we esteemed our- 
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selves to be well advanced within 
the limits of the southern ocean, 
and had therefore been ever since 
standing to the northward with as 
much expedition as the turbulence 
of the weather and our frequent 
disasters permitted. And, on the 
13th of April, we were but a degree 
in latitude to the southward of the 
West entrance of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan; so that we fully expected, 
in a very few days, to have ex- 
perienced the celebrated tranquility 
of the Pacific Ocean. 


But these were delusions which 


only served to render our disap-. 


pointment more terrible; for the 
next morning, between one and 
two, as we were standing to the 
northward, and the weather, which 
had till then been hazy, accidentally 
cleared up, the Pink made a signal 
for seeing land right ahead; and it 
being but two miles distant, we 
were all under the most dreadful 
apprehensions of running on shore; 
which, had either the wind blown 
from its usual quarter with its 
wonted vigor, or had not the moon 
suddenly shone out, not a ship 
amongst us could possibly have 
avoided. But the wind, which some 
few hours before blew in squalls 
from the S. W., having fortunately 
shifted to W. N. W., we were en- 
abled to stand to the southward 
and to clear ourselves of this un- 
expected danger, and were fortu- 
nate enough by noon to have gained 
an offing of near twenty leagues. 
By the latitude of this land we 
fell in with it was agreed to be a 
part of Terra del Fuego, near the 
southern outlet described in Fre- 
zier’s Chart, and was supposed to 
be that point called by him Cape 
Noir. It was indeed most wonder- 
ful that the currents should have 
driven us to the eastward with such 
strength; for the whole squadron 
esteemed themselves upwards of ten 
degrees more westerly than this 
land, so that in running down, by 
our-account, about 19 degrees of 
longitude, we had not really ad- 
vanced half that distance. And 
now, instead of having our labors 
and anxieties relieved by approach- 
ing a warmer climate and more 
tranquil seas, we were to steer 
again to the southward and were 


again to combat those western 
blasts, which had so often terrified 
us, and this, too, when we were 
greatly enfeebled by our men fall- 
ing sick and dying apace, and when 
our spirits, dejected by a long con- 
tinuance at sea and by our late 
disappointment, were much less ca- 
pable of supporting us in the va- 
rious difficulties which we could 
not but expect in this new under- 
taking. 

Add to all this, too, the discour- 
agement we received by diminution 
of the strength of the squadron, for 
three days before this, we lost sight 
of the Severn and the Pearl in the 
morning ; and though we spread our 
ships and beat about for them some 
time, yet we never saw them more; 
whence we had apprehensions that 
they, too, might have fallen in with 
this land in the night, and by being 
less favored by the wind and the 
moon than we were, might, have 
run on shore and have perished. 

Full of these desponding thoughts 
and gloomy presages we stood away 
to the S.W., prepared by our late 
disaster to suspect that how large 
soever an allowance we made in our 
westing for the drift of the western 
current, we might still, upon a sec- 
ond trial, perhaps find it insufficient. 


From Cape Noir to the Island of 
Juan Fernandes 

After the mortifying disappoint- 
ment of falling in with the coast of 
Terra del Fuego, when we esteemed 
ourselves ten degrees to the west- 
ward of it, we stood away to the 
S. W. till the 22d of April, when we 
were in upwards of 60° of South 
latitude, and by our account near 
6° to the westward of Cape Noir. 
In this run, we had a series of as 
favourable weather, as could well 
be expected in that part of the 
world, even in a better season; so 
that this interval, setting the in- 
quietude of our thoughts aside, 
was by far the most eligible of any 
we enjoyed from Straits Le Maire 
to the west coast of America. 

This moderate weather contin- 
ued with little variation, till the 
24th. But on the 24th, in the even- 
ing, the wind began to blow fresh 
and soon increased to a prodigious 
storm; and the weather being ex- 
tremely thick, about midnight we 
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lost sight of the other four ships 
of the squadron, which, notwith- 
standing the violence of the pre- 
ceeding storms, had hitherto kept in 
company with us. Nor was this 
our sole misfortune; for, the next 
morning, endeavouring to hand the 
topsails, the clewlines and bunt- 
lines broke, and the sheets being 
half flown, every seam in the top- 
sails was soon split from top to 
bottom and the main topsail shook 
so strongly in the wind that it car- 
ried away the top lanthorn, and 
endangered the head of the mast. 
However, at length some of the 
most daring of our men ventured 
upon the yard and cut the sail away 
close to the reefs, though with the 
utmost hazard of their lives, whilst 
at the same time the foretopsail 
beat about the yard with so much 
fury that it was soon blown to 
pieces. Nor was our attention to 
our topsails our sole employment, 
for the mainsail blew loose, which 
obliged us to lower down the yard 
to secure the sail, and the foreyard 
being likewise lowered, we lay to 
under a mizen. In this storm, be- 
sides the loss of our topsails, we 
had much of our rigging broke and 
lost a main studding-sail boom out 
of the chains. 

On the 25th, about noon, the 
weather became more moderate, 
which enabled us to sway up our 
yards and to repair, in the best 
manner we could, our shattered 
rigging; but still we had no sight 
of the rest of our squadron, nor 
indeed were we joined by any of 
them again, till after our arrival at 
Juan Fernandes. Nor did any two 
of them, as we have since learned, 
continue in company together. This 
total and almost instantaneous sep- 
aration was the more wonderful, as 
we had hitherto kept together for 
seven weeks, through all the reit- 
erated tempests of this turbulent 
climate. It must indeed be owned, 
that we had hence room to expect, 
that we might make our passage in 
a shorter time than if we had con- 
tinued together, because we could 
now make the best of our way with- 
out being retarded by the misfor- 
tunes of the other ships; but then 
we had the melancholy reflection 
that we ourselves were hereby de- 
prived of the assistance of others, 
and our safety would depend upon 
our single ship; so that if a plank 
started, or any other accident of the 
same nature should take place, we 
must all irrecoverably perish, or 
should we be driven on shore, we 
had the uncomfortable prospect of 
ending our days on some desolate 
coast without any reasonable hope 
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of ever getting off again; whereas 
with another ship in company, all 
these calamities are much less for- 
midable since in every kind of dan- 
ger there would be some probability 
that one ship at least might escape, 
and might be capable of preserving 
or relieving the crew of the other. 


The remaining part of this month 
of April we had generally hard 
gales, although we had been every 
day, since the 22d, edging to the 
northward; however, on the last 
day of the month we flattered our- 
selves with the expectation of soon 
terminating all our sufferings, for 
we that day found ourselves in the 
latitude of 52° 13’, which being to 
the northward of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, we were assured that we 
had compleated our passage, and 


A 64-gun ship of 1740, of the type of the Centurion, Anson's flagship. 


had arrived in the confines of the 
southern Ocean; and this Ocean 
being denominated Pacifick, from 
the equability of the seasons which 
are said to prevail there, we doubted 
not but we should be speedily 
cheared with the moderate gales, 
the smooth water, and the temper- 
ate air for which that tract of the 
globe has been so renowned. And 
under the influence of these pleas- 
ing circunstances we hoped to ex- 
perience some kind of compensa- 
tion for the complicated miseries 
which had so constantly attended 
us for the last eight weeks. 


But here we were again disap- 
pointed; for in the succeeding 
month of May, our sufferings rose 
to a much higher pitch than they 
had ever yet done, whether we con- 
sider the violence of the storms, 
the shattering of our sails and rig- 
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ging, or the diminishing and weak- 
ening of our crew by deaths and 
sickness, and the probable prospect 
of our total destruction. All this 
will be sufficiently evident from the 
following circumstantial account of 
our diversified misfortunes. * 


Soon after our passing Straits Le 
Maire the scurvy began to make its 
appearance amongst us; and our 
long continuance at sea, the fatigue 
we underwent, and the various dis- 
appointments we met with, had oc- 
casioned its spreading to such a de- 
gree that at the latter end of April 
there were but few on board who 
were not in some degree afflicted 
with it, and in that month no less 
than forty-three died of it on board 
the Centurion. But though we 
thought that the distemper had 





then risen to an extraordinary 
height, and were willing to hope, 
that as we advanced to the north- 
ward, its malignity would abate; 
yet we found, on the contrary, that 
in the month of May we lost near 
double that number. And as -we 
did not get to land till the middle 
of June the mortality went on in- 
creasing, and the disease extended 
itself so prodigiously that after the 
loss of above 200 men, we could 
not at last muster more than six 
foremast men in a watch capable of 
duty. 


This disease, so frequently at- 
tending long voyages and so par- 
ticularly destructive to us, is surely 
the most singular and unaccount- 
able of any that affects the human 
body. Its symptoms are inconstant 
and innumerable and its progress 
and effects extremely irregular; for 
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scarcely any two persons have 
complaints exactly resembling each 
other, and where there hath been 
found some conformity in the 
symptoms, the order of their ap- 
pearance has been totally different. 
However, though it frequently puts 
on the form of many other dis- 
eases and is, therefore, not to be de- 
scribed by any exclusive and in- 
fallible criterions, yet there are 
some symptoms which are more 
general than the rest, and occur- 
ring the oftenest, deserve a more 
particular enumeration. These com- 
mon appearances are, large discol- 
oured spots dispersed over the 
whole surface of the body, swelled 
legs, putrid gums, and above all, an 
extraordinary lassitude of the whole 
body, especially after any exercise, 
however inconsiderable; and this 
lassitude at last degenerates into a 
proneness to swoon and even die 
on the least exertion of strength, 
or even on the least motion. 

This disease is likewise usually 
attended with a strange dejection 
of the spirits, and with shiverings, 
tremblings, and a disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful ter- 
rors on the slightest accident. In- 
deed it was most remarkable, in all 
our reiterated experience of this 
malady, that whatever discouraged 
our people, or at any time damped 
their hopes, never failed to add new 
vigour to the distemper ; for it usu- 
ally killed those who were in the 
last stages of it, and confined those 
to their hammocks who were before 
capable of some kind of duty, so 
that it seemed as if alacrity of mind 
and sanguine thoughts were no con- 
temptible preservatives from its 
fatal malignity. 

At other times the whole body, 
but more especially the legs, were 
subject to ulcers of the worst kind, 
attended with rotten bones and such 
a luxuriancy of funguous flesh as 
yielded to no remedy. But a most 
extraordinary circumstance, and 
what would be scarcely credible 
upon any single evidence, is, that 
the scars of wounds which had been 
for many years healed, were forced 
open again by this virulent distem- 
per. Of this, there was a remark- 
able instance in one of the invalids 
on board the Centurion, who had 
been wounded above fifty years 
before at the battle of the Boyne; 
for though he was cured soon after 
and had continued well for a great 
number .of years past, yet on his 
being attacked by the scurvy his 
wounds, in the progress of his dis- 
ease, broke out afresh and appeared 
as if they had never been healed. 
Nay, what is still more astonishing, 
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the callous of a broken bone, which 
had been completely formed for a 
long time, was found to be hereby 
dissolved, and the fracture seemed 
as if it had never*been consolidated. 
Indeed, the effects of this disease 
were in almost every instance won- 
derful; for many of our people, 
though confined to their hammocks, 
appeared to have no inconsiderable 
share of health, for they eat and 
drank heartily, were chearful, and 
talked with much seeming vigour, 
and with a loud strong tone of 
voice; and yet, on their being the 
least moved, though it was only 
from one part of the ship to the 
other, and that too in their ham- 
mocks, they have immediately ex- 
pired; and others, who have con- 
fided in their seeming strength and 
have resolved to get out of their 
hammocks, have died before they 
could well reach the deck. Nor 
was it an uncommon thing for those 
who were able to walk the deck, and 
to do some kind of duty, to drop 
down dead in an instant on any en- 
deavours to act with their utmost 
effort, many of our people having 
perished in this manner during the 
course of this voyage. 

With this terrible disease we 
struggled the greatest part of the 
time of our beating round Cape 
Horn; and though it did not then 
rage with its utmost violence, yet 
we buried no less than 43 men on 
board the Centurion in the month 
of April. As hath been already 
observed, however, we still enter- 
tained hopes that when we should 
have once secured our passage 
round the Cape we should put a 
period to this, and all the other 
evils which had so constantly pur- 
sued us. But it was our misfortune 
to find that the Pacifick Ocean was 
to us less hospitable than the turbu- 
lent neighbourhood of Terra del 
Fuego and Cape Horn. For being 
arrived, on the 8th of May, off the 
Island of Socoro, which was the 
first rendezvous appointed for the 
squadron, and where we hoped to 
have met with some of our com- 
panions, we cruized for them in 
station several days. But here we 
were not only disappointed in our 
expectations of being joined by our 
friends, and were thereby induced 
to favour the gloomy suggestions 
of their having all perished, but we 
were likewise perpetually alarmed 
with the fears of being driven on 
shore upon this coast, which ap- 
peared too craggy and irregular to 
give us the least prospect that, in 
such a case, any of us could pos- 
sibly escape immediate destruction. 
For the land had indeed a most 
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tremendous aspect. The most dis- 
tant part of it, and which appeared 
far within the country, being the 
mountains usually called the Andes 
or Cordilleras, was extremely high 
and covered with snow, and the 
coast itself seemed quite rocky and 
barren, and the water’s edge 
skirted with precipices. In some 
places indeed we discerned several 
deep bays running into the land, 
but the entrance into them was gen- 
erally blocked up by numbers of 
little islands; and though it was 
not improbable but there might be 
convenient shelter in some of those 
bays, and proper channels leading 
thereto, yet, as we were utterly ig- 
norant of the coast, had we been 
driven ashore by the western winds 
which blew almost constantly there, 
we did not expect to have avoided 
the loss of our ship and of our 
lives. 

This continued peril, which lasted 
for above a fortnight, was greatly 
aggravated by the difficulties we 
found in working the ship, as the 
scurvy had by this time destroyed 
so great a part of our hands, and 
had in some degree affected almost 
the whole crew. Nor did we, as we 
hoped, find the winds less violent 
as we advanced to the northward, 
for we had often prodigious squalls 
which split our sails, greatly dam- 
aged our rigging and endangered 
our masts. Indeed, during the 
greatest part of the time we were 
upon this coast the wind blew so 
hard that in another situation, 
where we had sufficient searoom, we 
should certainly have lain to; but 
in the present exigency we were 
necessitated to carry both our 
courses ‘and topsails in order to 
keep clear of this leeshore. In one 
of these squalls, which was attended 
by several violent claps of thunder, 
a sudden flash of fire darted along 
our decks, which, dividing, ex- 
ploded with a report like that of 
several pistols, and wounded many 
of our men and officers as it passed, 
marking them in different parts of 
the body. This flame was attended 
with a strong sulphurous stench, 
and was doubtless of the same na- 
ture with the larger and more vio- 
lent blasts of lightning which then 
filled the air. 

It were endless to recite minutely 
the various disasters, fatigues and 
terrors which we encountered on 
this coast. All these went on en- 
creasing till the 22d of May, at 
which time the fury of all the 
storms which we had hitherto en- 
countered seemed to be combined 
and to have conspired our destruc- 
tion. In this hurricane almost all 
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our sails were split and great part 
of our standing rigging broken; 
and, about eight in the evening, a 
mountainous overgrown sea took us 
upon our starboard quarter and 
gave us so prodigious a shock that 
several of our shrouds broke with 
the jerk, by which our masts were 
greatly endangered. Our ballast 
and stores, too, were so strangely 
shifted that the ship heeled after- 
wards two streaks to port. Indeed 
it was a most tremendous blow, and 
we were thrown into the utmost 
consternation from the apprehen- 
sion of instantly foundering; and 
though the wind abated in a few 
hours, yet, as we had no more sails 
left in a condition to bend to our 
yards, the ship laboured very much 
in a hollow sea, rolling gunwale to, 
for want of sail to steady her, so 
that we expected our masts, which 
were now very slenderly supported, 
to come by the board every moment. 
However, we exerted ourselves the 
best we could to stirrup our 
shrouds, to reeve new lanyards and 
to mend our sails; but while these 
necessary operations were carrying 
on we ran great risque of being 
driven on shore on the Island of 
Chiloe, which was not far distant 
from us; but in the midst of our 
peril the wind happily shifted to the 
southward, and we steered off the 
land with the mainsail only, the 
Master and myself undertaking the 
management of the helm while 
every one else on board was busied 
in securing the masts and bending 
the sails as fast as they could be 
repaired. 

This was the last effort of that 
stormy climate, for in a day or two 
after we got clear of the land, and 
found the weather more moderate 
than we had yet experienced since 
our passing Straits Le Maire. 

And now having cruized in vain 
for more than a fortnight in quest 
of the other ships of the squadron, 
it was resolved to take the advan- 
tage of the present favourable sea- 
son and the offing we had made 
from this terrible coast, to make 
the best of our way for the Island 
of Juan Fernandes. For, though 
our next rendezvous was appointed 
off the harbour of Baldivia, yet as 
we had hitherto’ seen none of our 
companions at this first rendezvous 
it was not to be supposed that any 
of them would be found at the 
second. Indeed we had the greatest 
reason to suspect that all but our- 
selves had perished. Besides, we 
were by this time reduced to so low 
a condition that instead of attempt- 
ing to attack the places of the enemy 
our utmost hopes could only suggest 
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to us the possibility of saving the 
ship and some part of the remain- 
ing enfeebled crew by our speedy 
arrival at Juan Fernandes; for this 
was the only road in that part of the 
world where there was any proba- 
bility of our recovering our sick or 
refiitting our vessel and, conse- 
quently, our getting thither was the 
only chance we had left to avoid 
perishing at sea. 


Our deplorable situation, then, 
allowing no room for deliberation, 
we stood for the Island of Juan 
Fernandes. To save time, which 
was now extremely precious (our 
men dying four, five and six in a 
day), and likewise to avoid being 
engaged again with a leeshore, we 
resolved, if possible, to hit the 
Island upon a meridian. And, on 
the 28th of May, being nearly in 
the parallel upon which it is laid 
down, we had great expectations of 
seeing it. But not finding it in the 
position in which the charts had 
taught us to expect it, we began to 
fear that we had got too far to the 
westward, and, therefore, though 
the Commodore himself was 
strongly persuaded that he saw it 
on the morning of the 28th, yet his 
officers believing it to be only a 
cloud, to which opinion the hazi- 
ness of the weather gave some kind 
of countenance, it was, on a con- 
sultation, resolved to stand to the 
eastward, in the parallel of the Is- 
land; as it was certain, that by this 
course we should either fall in with 
the Island, if we were already to the 
westward of it, or should at least 
make the main land of Chili, from 
whence we might take a new de- 
parture and assure ourselves, by 
running to the westward after- 
wards, of not missing the Island a 
second time. 


On the 30th of May we had a 
view of the Continent of Chili, dis- 
tant about twelve or thirteen 
leagues. The land made exceeding 
high and uneven, and appeared 
quite white, what we saw being 
doubtless a part of the Cordilleras, 
which are always covered with 
snow. Though by this view of the 
land we ascertained our position, 
yet it gave us great uneasiness to 
find that we had so needlessly al- 
tered our course, when we were, in 
all probability, just upon the point 
of making the Island; for the mor- 
tality amongst us was now increased 
to a most dreadful degree, and those 
who remained alive were utterly 
dispirited by this new disappoint- 
ment and the prospect of their 
longer continuance at sea. 


Our water, too, began to grow 
scarce, so that a general dejection 
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prevailed amongst us, which added 
much to the virulence of the dis- 
ease and destroyed numbers of our 
best men; and to all these calami- 
ties there was added this vexatious 
circumstance that when, after hav- 
ing got a sight of the Main, we 
tacked and stood to the westward 
in quest of the Island, we were so 
much delayed by calms and con- 
trary winds, that it cost us nine 
days to regain the westing, which, 
when we stood to the eastward, we 
ran down in two. In this despond- 
ing condition, with a crazy ship, a 
great scarcity of fresh water, and a 
crew so universally diseased that 
there were not above ten foremast 
men in a watch capable of doing 
duty, and even some of these lame 
and unable to go aloft. Under these 
disheartning circumstances, we 
stood to the westward; and on the 
9th of June, at daybreak, we at last 
discovered the long-wished for Is- 
land of Juan Fernandes. 


With this discovery I shall close 
this chapter, after observing (which 
will furnish a very strong image of 
our unparalleled distresses) that by 
our suspecting ourselves to be to the 
westward of the Island on the 28th 
of May, and in consequence of this, 
standing in for the Main, we lost 
between 70 and 80 of our men 
whom we should doubtless have 
saved had we made the Island that 
day, which, had we kept on course 
for a few hours longer, we could 
not have failed to have done. 


The Arrival of the “Centurion” at 
the Island of Juan Fernandes. 


On the 9th of June, at daybreak, 
we first descried the Island of Juan 
Fernandes, bearing N. by E.Y%E., 
at eleven or twelve leagues distance. 
And though, on this first view, it 
appeared to be a very mountainous 
place, extremely ragged and irreg- 
ular, yet as it was land, and the 
land we sought for, it was to us a 
most agreeable sight, because at 
this place only we could hope to 
put a period to those terrible calami- 
ties we had so long struggled with, 
which had already swept away 
above half our crew, which, 
had we continued a few days 
longer at sea, would inevitably 
have compleated our destruction. 
For we were by this time reduced 
to so helpless a condition, that out 
of two hundred and odd men which 
remained alive, we could not, tak- 
“ing all our watches together, muster 
hands enough to work the ship on 
an emergency, though we included 
the officers, their servants and boys. 

The wind being northerly when 


we first made the Island, we kept 
(Continued on Page 372) 
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The Winning Boat 


Tuning Up 


HE “tuning up” of a boat is 

one of the most difficult feats 
to accomplish in racing, and many 
a good boat has made a mediocre 
showing simply and solely because 
she was never tuned up properly. 
The most accomplished musician 
cannot play an instrument which is 
out of tune, no matter how fine the 
instrument may be. In the same 
way, an expert helmsman will make 
a sorry showing in a boat that is 
not “tuned” properly, or “hooked 
up” right, as some people express 
it. The knack is only acquired 
through long experience, but per- 
haps a few explanations will at 
least help to explain some of the 
ways of going about the tuning up 
process. 

Now, the average well-designed 
boat, with good sails, properly bal- 
lasted, with crew placed properly 
and sails trimmed right, should 
carry a moderate weather helm 
when going to windward in a fair 
sailing breeze. If she carries either 


a negative, or lee helm, she will have 
a tendency to sag to leeward, espe- 
cially if there is a bit of a sea 
running. On the other hand, too 
much weather helm is just as bad, 
as no boat can sail well if you have 
to drag the rudder half way across 


the boat in order to steer her. Just 
enough weather helm so she will 
“eat out to windward” on the puffs, 
with little or no assistance from the 
rudder, is about the proper balance. 

Quite often an improper balance 
may be easily remedied by the 
simple procedure of tightening, or 
slacking, the forestay. If you 
carry too much weather helm, take 
up on your forestay a bit, either 
by means of a turnbuckle, or by 
twisting the stay against the lay of 
the wire. This will pull the mast 
forward a bit, and move the center 
of effort of mainsail forward, and 
the effect on your helm should be 
noticed immediately. To remedy a 
lee helm, or negative helm, let the 
mast go aft a bit, either by manipu- 
lating your turnbuckle, or by in- 
. serting a small shackle as a con- 
necting link between forestay and- 
eye on bow, or bowsprit, as the 
case may be. By experiments and 
tests along these lines one should 
be able to find the best position for 
his mast in order to get the utmost 
speed out of his boat. 


The tension on shrouds, about ° 
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which I spoke in my previous ar- 
ticle, is an important one also. But 
don’t forget that you can overdo 
anything. Anent shrouds, I know 
a man who, claiming that his mast 
buckled, put on a longer pair of 
spreaders, and tightened up hard on 
his shrouds. I went out for a sail 
with him, and found that his mast 
actually “hooked” to windward! 
Of course, a straight mast should 
stay straight, and the rigging should 
e so designed, placed and adjusted 
that it is straight when you are 
strapped down to windward. 


You cannot see the buckle of a 
mast from the after part of you 
boat. Go forward, lie down on 
deck close to the mast, and look 
straight up. You may then be sur- 
prised to find a’“hook” in the mast 
that you never suspected was there. 
And, as a sail that is cut to fit a 
straight mast can’t fit properly on 
a stick that bends, it is up to you to 
get busy and fix things before your 
next start. 

You also may have a buckle in 
your boom or gaff, which looks 
quite straight from your cockpit. 
Go forward and squint along your 
boom from end to end. For your 
gaff, go still further forward and 
look along it, not sideways at it. 
As I have stated before, buckles in 
gaff and boom often can be reme- 
died by rearranging bridles or by 
adding a new one. If this doesn’t 
work, better get a new spar, as no 
sail will set properly on a buckling 
spar. 

A poorly setting jib can often be 
greatly improved by shifting the 
jib-sheet leads, either a little for- 
ward or aft on the club or boom, 
or inboard or outboard on deck, or a 
combination of both. If the after 
leach of your jib flutters, try mov- 
ing the leads aft a bit on your club. 
If the leach is too tight move them 
forward. Try to get your jib to 
set with a nice flow forward and a 
flat leach aft, so that the wind can 
do its work and flow easily off the 
sail. 

Besides getting your spars and 
rigging in proper adjustment you 
must include in the tuning up pro- 
cess such matters as working your 
sails into shape, getting your bal- 
last in the right place, bottom 
shined up, etc. As we have already 
gone into these matters, let’s get 
along to the subject of “prepared- 
ness.” 


Preparedness 


Half the battle is in being ready 
for a race. Many a race has been 
lost merely because the boat and 
crew were not half ready for the 
fray. By all means, if you want to 
make any kind of a good showing, 
let preparedness be your slogan. 

Listen to the words of wisdom 
uttered by the late Charley Barr, 
the most successful professional 
racing skipper who ever trod a 
deck: “Most of my races are won 
before the starting gun. Anybody 
who can sail at all can sail a win- 
ning race if his boat is right. Ninety 
per cent of success in racing comes 
from the work that has been done 
before the start.” If you don’t be- 
lieve Barr, ask any first-class ama- 
teur about it, anda ten to one they’ll 
tell you the same thing. 

How often have you seen a 
couple of chaps come boiling down 
to the club float ten minutes or so 
before the start and heard the fol- 
lowing conversation: “For the love 
of Mike, where’s Bill? Said he’d 
be here at half past one.” “Gosh, 
rained last night, sails’ll be wet, and 
no time to pump out, either.” ‘Got 
a watch, George? What’s the 
course, samme as usual? Hope the 
committee will hold the start a few 
minutes for us,” etc., etc. You can’t 
expect to win races this way, and 
you take the joy out of life for 
the rest of the bunch. 

Go over all your standing and 
running rigging at frequent inter- 
vals. See that there are no chafed 
sheets, halliards, jib-sheets, etc. 
See that your shrouds are wired 
fast in your spreaders—if they flop 
out, you may strain or lose your 
stick—and the race. Shin up your 
mast and see to all your gear aloft. 
I once found a peak block shackle 
worn wafer-thin half an hour 
before a start in a reef breeze. We 
surely would have come to grief 
that day if we hadn’t found that 
lame shackle. 

Have your sails dried out and 
hauled out where they belong. Sail 
around for half an hour before the 
start to stretch out halliards, etc. 
Have your bilges absolutely free of 
water—for water is the worst 
ballast in the world, bar none. Have 
your spinnaker stopped up and 
stowed in its proper place, guy and 
sheet ditto, and spinnaker pole 
ready. 


Study your sailing directions 
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before the start—you will have 
plenty of other things to think 
about once you are over the line. 
If possible, set your watch by the 
Committee watch—it will help a lot 
in following the warning and 
“prep” guns without confusion. 
Use a stop watch if you have one, 
but check it up with your Ingersoll, 
as the best of stop watches are more 
or less unreliable. 


Starts 


Starts are all-important. If you 
can get away in the lead you have 
a tremendous advantage. All you 
have to do is to sail as fast as the 
rest of the fleet in order to win. 
But if you get away in the ruck, you 
must be able to sail far faster than 
the rest in order to get anywhere 


’ 
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You then have the right of way 
and a commanding position over all 
other boats. But it is far better to 
start in the middle of the line, or 
at the far end, with a clear wind 
and full headway, than to get all 
tangled up with six or seven other 
boats at the weather end, ‘half or 
fully blanketed by two or three 
other boats, and all messed up gen- 
erally, for by the time you get clear 
several boats are sure to have a clear 
lead over you. Experience and keen 
judgment are necessary to get good 
starts, and until you have had the 
experience, and developed the 
judgment, better play the game 
safe. 

Study our sketch of a start to 
windward. When the starting gun 
is fired, the boats are in Position 
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The relative value of position at the start, and just after the start, of a race. 


at all. Many and many a race has 
been decided right at the start, so 
by all means do everything you pos- 
sibly can to improve yourself in 
the matter of getting good starts. 
Constant practise and long experi- 
ence, are the best, if not the only 
teachers. 

Keep well away from boats start- 
ing in classes ahead of you. After 
your “prep” gun, maneuver your 
boat with the idea of getting across 
the line as soon after gunfire as 
possible—with full headway, and a 
clear wind. There is little use in 
being on the line at gunfire if you 
are in irons, or some chap has you 
blanketed. It is your position a 
minute or so after gunfire, when 
the fleet is straightened out, which 
will tell the tale as to whether or 
not your start was a good one. 

In a windward start the ideal po- 
sition to strive for is close to the 
mark, on the starboard tack, with 
full headway and a clear wind. 





1. A has the best start, being at 
the windward end of the line with 
full headway. B is just behind her, 
with D behind B. C is to leeward 
of A, but has her wind clear. Z 
is at the other end of the line, on 
port tack. X is in a bad position, 
for although only a few seconds 
late, is well covered by A, B and 
D. Now note the position of the 
boats at 2, after they have sailed 
a bit. A, By C and D are still in 
practically the same position as at 
the start. Z has been forced about 
by C, but has her wind clear, and 
her position is not at all bad. But 
poor X, blanketed in succession by 
A, B and D, has dropped rapidly 
back to last place, and will have to 
tack to port to get her wind clear 
just as soon as she can clear D’s 
stern. 

On leeward starts, the same gen- 
eral rules apply. On the whole, 
leeward starts are the hardest to 
judge, and it will require long ex- 
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perience, much thought and study, 
and the keenest judgment before 
you will be able to jam your boat 
over in the best position to enable 
you to keep a free wind and a clear 
course to the next mark. 


Sailing the Race 

As soon as the gun booms, get 
your sails properly trimmed imme- 
diately. Get your crew in their 
proper positions at once. Then 
sail your boat for all there is in 
her. Make your crew keep quiet— 
talking and shuffling around tends to 
take your mind off your job. If 
one of your crew is competent, have 
him watch the other boats and tell 
you quietly what is going on—then 
you can concentrate on getting 
every inch of speed out of your 
boat—which you can’t do if you are 
constantly looking around to get a 
squint at the rest of the fleet. 


To Windward 

To windward, especially, the trim 
of your sails is all-important. A 
jib trimmed too flat will kill your 
headway, backwind your mainsail, 
and drag you off to leeward. Let 
your jib lift as much as possible 
without luffing. Just where to trim 
your mainsail is a ticklish matter. 
It‘ will depend on the particular 
boat, and on weather conditions. 
There is no set rule—try it in dif- 
ferent places for different condi- 
tions of wind and water, and judge 
by results. The articles on Sails and 
Sail Trimming running in YACHT- 
ING give some good dope on this 
important matter. 

Don’t get the mistaken idea that 
the flatter you trim in, the higher 
you will point. You may poimt a 
little higher, but you won't fetch 
as high if trimmed too flat. In 
light weather, or rough water, eas- 
ing your sheets a bit will often 
work wonders, both in footing and 
“fetching.” 

The true test of a boat—and her 
skipper—is in windward work. Al- 
most anybody can sail a fairly 
straight course on a reach or before 
the wind, and most boats in a class 
sail on pretty even terms “down 
hill.” But in windward work your 
sails must be trimmed just right, 
your crew placed in just the right 
spot to put your boat on her best 
sailing lines and the helmsman must 
nurse every inch of speed out of 
his craft, working her out to 
weather on every favoring puff, with 
a firm, but gentle touch on the helm, 
watching every catspaw of wind and 
taking every advantage of every 
tidal current, eddy or smooth spot. 
And he, or one of his crew, must 
keep a strict watch on the rest of 
the fleet, keep. out of the backwind 
of other boats, and try and get the 
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“weather gauge” on the other craft. 
He must be constantly on the alert 
every second going to windward, 
getting every inch of speed pos- 
sible out of his boat, and everlast- 
ingly on the lookout for wind slants 
and tides. Also keep your eye on 
the luff of the mainsail, as this tells 
you quickly when. you are looking 
up too high. 

Whatever you do, don’t get into 
the habit of sawing on your tiller— 
that is, giving hard or jerky heaves 
or pushes on the stick. It’s as bad 
as sawing on the reins of a horse. 
Nurse your boat along with a firm, 
but gentle, touch on the helm. 
Humor your boat—treat her kindly, 
not roughly. Practice and experi- 
ence will teach you to anticipate al- 
most every movement of the helm 
necessary to keep your craft on her 
proper course, so that you will not 
be caught napping and have to give 
hard pulls and yanks on the tiller 
to straighten her out as she yaws in 
a seaway, or as a hard puff hits her. 

Watch for slants of wind. If 
near shore, flags are good weather 
vanes, and smoke from chimneys. 
Tidal currents, and eddies, or re- 
verse currents, are invaluable aids 


IGHT sails receive rough treat- 

ment as any one who has 
watched a fleet of racing yachts at 
Larchmont or Marblehead knows, 
after seeing them douse their light 
sails, or “kites,” when rounding a 
mark to haul on the wind and every 
second counts, A spinnaker is let 
go by the run and smothered by a 
husky athlete as if he were wres- 
tling a hundred-and-ninety-pound 
opponent instead of a sheet of silk. 
Half the sail goes overboard, is 
yanked unceremoniously aboard, 
stood on to hold it while the hal- 
liards are unsnapped, and then 
bundled up and chucked down 
below wet, sometimes torn, and left 
to lie, a soggy mass, until the race 
is Over; or it may be yanked out 
again and dragged along the deck 
to be set in feverish haste. The 


life of a light sail is no joke; it’s all. 


abuse, but it is adding insult to 
injury to have the crew leave every- 
thing in a mess and go ashore to 
the club house after getting back to 
moorings. Sometimes sails are left 
to mildew on the wet cabin floor 
during a week of hot, sweltering 
weather. 

A careful skipper will, as soon as 
he makes port, hoist all his wet, 
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in some localities. They are usually 
found behind islands, points, or 
close along shore. Watch how spar 
buoys slant—how lobster pot buoys 
tail out—how boats swing at an- 
chor. All that is helpful in doping 
out the direction of the current. An 
experienced racing man can often 
tell by the look of the water just 
where the main tidal current and 
the reverse current come together. 
One or the other is favorable to 
you, so get into the right one, 
quickly, whenever you can. 


Reaching and Running 


When reaching and running have 
your crew constantly on the alert, 
trimming sails for every vagrant 
puff of wind. Even in a one-design 
class, where most of the boats are 
practically equal in speed off the 
wind, you can often gain by being 
everiastingly on the job. And don’t 
forget that. five or ten seconds 
gained in one place may mean a 
minute or so later on. Work hard 
for every second—they often add 
and multiply. 

Often when sailing a straight 
course from one mark to another, 
say on a reach, or dead before it, 


Light Sails 


By C. G. DAVIS 


light sails, dry them out thoroughly 
and then stop them up in a neat 
coil or stow them away in a pro- 
tecting sail bag. 

In the setting of light sails the 
same principles apply as: to the 
lower sails. The shape should be 
a parabolic curve, the amount of 
curvature controlled by the tension 
put upon halliards and sheets to be 
greater or less as the wind be light 
or strong and the trim such that the 
angle the wind slides off the after 
leach be about two points off the 
fore and aft center line in sharp or 
easily driven racers and two to three 
points in heavy craft. Some ama- 
teurs seem to think that a balloon 
jib pulls in direct proportion to the 
strain on the sheet, and they bring 
the after clew back inboard so far 
that the after half of the sail is 
holding the yacht back about as 
much as the forward half is pulling 
her ahead. 

The same is true of jib topsails. 
Here the effect is even worse as 
the sail is set from the ends of light 
spars and it is difficult to keep the 
luff, the pulling edge of the sail, 
out where it belongs, which is in a 
straight line from topmast head to 
end of bowsprit. It will sag off, and 
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you will be set to windward or lee- 
ward of your course because of a 
cross tide, or your boat may make 
leeway, or perhaps work out to 
weather on the puffs. Many a 
helmsman never wakes up to this 
fact because he is always looking 
ahead. He thinks that as long as 
he is pointing towards the next 
mark he is sailing a straight course. 
But if he would look astern, at the 
mark he had just left, he would 
find that he was decidedly to one 
side of a straight line between the 
two marks. Therefore, he is actu- 
ally sailing on an arc, and as a 
straight line is still the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, he is sure 
to lose time sailing the longer 
course. The remedy is obvious— 
when you find you are either to 
windward or to leeward of your 
course, head your boat a bit to lee- 
ward or windward of the mark, and 
you will then be sailing on a straight 
line, and not on the arc of a circle. 
By all means, keep your boat on a 
straight line between marks—look 
astern occasionally, as well as 
ahead—and you can see if you are 
on or off of that line. 
(To be continued) 


that is why it is important to have 
all steel wire gear. Stand in front 
of a sloop coming head on and 


.note how the jib topsail or balloom 


jib luff sags off. Every inch it is to 
leeward of a straight line means a 
very perceptible loss in driving 
power. Backstays are fitted to 
yachts’ masts to prevent this very 
thing, but are not always success- 
ful in doing so. 

Everyone appreciates that it takes 
skill to sail a yacht to windward 
but few realize the amount of skill 
required to get every available ounce 
of push out of sails when running 
to leeward. Some boats, due to 
their form, run faster than others. 
The hull sets upright and presents 
a different form to drive through 
the water than it does when heeled 
over, and the shape and draft of 
the sails have entirely different 
functions to perform in going dead 
before the wind. Here you want 
fairly baggy sails and the main ob- 
jective is to create a draft so that 
air currents pass between the spin- 
naker and the mainsail. Hence, 
trim. your mainsail and spinnaker 
so that the two form a slight angle, 
like a funnel, to make the air go 

(Continued on Page 351) 
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Three Large Power Yachts Launched 


ITH the recent launching of 

three large steel, twin-screw 
power yachts the fleet of American 
power driven craft received some 
notable additions, and several more 
large new yachts that will go over- 
board before the season opens show 
that the past winter has not been 
altogether an inactive one among 
designers and builders. 

The first of these to take the 
water was the Dolphin. She is the 
largest American-built Diesel power 
yacht, being 180 feet in length, her 
power plant consisting of two 550 
H. P. Winton-Diesel engines, giv- 
ing her a speed in excess of sixteen 
statute miles per hour. This ves- 
sel was launched on April 8th at 
the yard of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. She 
was christened by Miss Alice L. 
Cox, assisted by Miss Elizabeth 
Ferguson, niece of Homer L. Fer- 
guson, President of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. She will 
be an exceptionally handsome ves- 
sel, designed for offshore cruising, 
with a cruising radius of 6,000 
miles. It is expected that the 
Dolphin will be in commission 
early in June. 







Stern of the Dolphin, largest Diesel- powered yacht, just before she went 


overboard. 





The Cynthia going overboard at the Tebo Yacht Basin, Brookiyn. 





Motor yacht Caritas sliding down the ways at 
Lawley’s yard. 


The next to go overboard was 
the Caritas, a 98-foot, twin screw 
motor yacht launched at Geo. Law- 
ley and Son’s yard, Neponset, 


Mass., on April 14th. She was 
christened by Mrs. J. Percy Bart- 








Caritas being warped into the dock just after launching. 


ram, wife of the owner. The 
Caritas is of the semi-houseboat 
type, having remarkable accommo- 
dation both on deck and below. 
Her power plant consists of two 
125 H. P. six-cylinder Winton gas- 
oline motors, which will drive the 
vessel at approximately twelve 
statute miles per hour. The Caritas 
is about to go into commission for 
the season. 

The third yacht is the Cynthia. 
She was launched on April 20th at 
the Tebo Yacht Basin plant of the 
Todd Shipyards Corp. in Brooklyn, 
where she is building for Commo- 
dore Merrill B. Mills, of Detroit. 
She was christened by Mrs. Thomas 
C. Landi, wife of a member of the 
firm of Cox & Stevens. The 
Cynthia has exceptional accommo- 
dation. Her dimensions are 129 
feet over all, 23 feet beam, 6 feet 6 
inches draught, and her power plant 
consists of two 225 H. P. six-cylin- 
der Diesel motors. She will have 
a cruising radius of 4,000 miles and 
is designed for a speed of 12 knots. 

All three of these yachts are from 
designs by Cox & Stevens, of New 
York, and were built under the 
firm’s supervision. 





y The Dolphin all ready to take her imitial plunge at Newport News. 
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Circumnavigating the Great Lakes in an Air Yacht 





HE United States Navy has 

aided in stimulating interest 
in commercial aviation by setting 
aside some of its aircraft for com- 
_ mercial purposes. The Aeromarine 
Company, in cooperation with the 
United States Navy, decided last 
summer to send one of the Aero- 


By H. A. BRUNO 


Photographs by Aeromarine. 





one-half tons. The fuel supply was 
carried in three gas tanks, placed 
in the boat-like hull or fuselage, 
under the Liberty motor, each tank 
holding 40 gallons. A reserve pres- 
sure tank holding 15 gallons was on 
the center section of the top wing. 

Our pilot was D. G. Richardson, 








The flying boat in which the long cruise was made, showing seating arrangements and 
baggage loaded in forward cockpit. 


marine-Navy HS2 flying boats on 
the first, complete aerial circum- 
navigation of America’s Inland 
Waterways for the purpose of 
blazing a commercial air way for 
future transportation. 

On July 7th, just after dawn, 
this flying boat was placed on its 
runway at Keyport, New Jersey, 
and a few minutes later, with the 
aid of a tractor, was in the smooth 
waters of Raritan Bay. This aerial 
yacht was one of the Navy Coast 
Patrol pusher type flying boats, con- 
verted from a war machine to a 
peaceful passenger carrier. It had 
three cockpits, the two pilots being 
seated in the rear one, directly un- 
der the 350 horsepower Liberty 
motor. The second and third cock- 
pits, each accommodating two pas- 
sengers, had large clear vision 
windshields, intended to keep the 
rush of air from the faces of the 
passengers. The seat is about 
twenty-five inches below the top of 
the fuselage, or body of the boat. 
In comfort, the cockpit is compara- 
ble to the softest Morris chair. 
The heads of both passengers and 
pilots show above the body of the 
plane. The wing spread of this 
aerial yacht was 74 feet, and the 
total weight, loaded, was three and 





a former Army flyer, and, after 
the war, chief instructor of the 
Cuban Air Service. As mechani- 
cian, we had R. E. Greisinger, a 
young lad who served in that ca- 
pacity on the first round trip com- 
mercial flight from New York to 
Havana in October, 1919. The bag- 
gage consisted of three large suit- 
cases, one brief case and three 
leather coats, plus a box of emer- 
gency spare parts and weighing 
about 300 pounds, all being stowed 
away in the two seats in the nose. 
Some minor adjustments were 
made to the motor and then I de- 
cided to start on the first leg of the 
long flight. 

“Contact”—and the Liberty mo- 
tor sang its powerful song. At ex- 
actly 11:30 we ascended and 
climbed rapidly into the heat-laden 
skies. The wind was decidedly 
warm; I held my hand above the 
windshield several times to gauge 
the temperature and the blasts of 
air felt almost as warm as those 
coming from a radiator. 

The haze which hung over the 
water when we started lifted a lit- 
tle and we picked up the shore of 
Staten Island and flew above the 
famous Narrows. From the air 
one is greeted by a sweeping pano- 









rama of shipping, adding greatly 
to the appearance of the city from 
above. Miss Liberty was on our 
left, and nearing the Battery we 
climbed to 1,500 feet. 

In quicker time than it takes to 
tell it, we left the Battery behind 
and flew almost directly over the 
Woolworth Building and the other 
great skyscrapers. 

We landed at the airport at 82d 
Street and the Hudson River to 
take on a passenger. He was R. 
R. Blythe, representing the air- 
craft insurance people, who were 
keenly interested in the flight. 
Blythe had a small bag. We wasted 
no time. He came aboard and, 
casting off, we commenced to soar 
again. On leaving 82d Street, we 
maintained an altitude of 1,200 feet 
and headed up the Hudson. 

The Palisades lost their majestic 
grandeur at that altitude. The 
wind was with us, or, speaking in 
the pilot’s vernacular, “on our tail,” 
and we were making about 110 
miles an hour. 

West Point soon lay below us. 
As we passed over the Military 
Academy, one of the Hudson River 
steamboats had just left the dock 
and was heading down stream; I 
could not help but, feel sorry for 
the sightseers on its decks. How 
limited was their vision, hemmed in 
by mountains. But we were above 
the highest and the view for miles 
was wonderful. The river un- 
wound beneath us like a silver rib- 
bon. Off Newburgh it widened 
out until it became for a short dis- 
tance, a formidable river again. 

And then Albany came into view. 
It appeared quite impressive from 
the air, with its bridges and the 
Capitol on the hillside. We landed 
between the bridges -and taxied 
close to the Albany Yacht Club, 
where we arrived at 12:55 p. m.,, 
just 1 hour and 35 minutes from 
Keyport for the run of 154 miles. 
Here the 35-pound anchor, carried 
in the nose, was cast overboard; 
the engine’s roar ceased as the 
switch was cut and we went ashore. 

The weather was clear but still 
extremely hot at five o’clock as we 
cast off. again and taxied through 
the bridge in order to reach open 
water for the take-off. Fifteen min- 
utes later we left the water and 
climbed steadily until we reached an 
altitude of over 3,000 feet. We now 
had a land “hop” of about 18 miles 
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to make between the Hudson River 
and Lake George, for which we 
were headed. Aerial yachts are safe 
for overland flying if the necessary 
altitude is attained so that in the 
event of the motor stopping, a glide 
to water can be made. 

The weather became hazy very 
suddenly just before we left the 
Hudson River—so thick that it as- 
sumed the proportions of a heavy 
fog, making navigation difficult. Up 
above was the sun—red as fire; be- 
neath—a sea of mist. Our maps 
showed that Lake George lay be- 
tween high mountains. The first 
one loomed up ahead, and following 
our compass course we steered to 
the left of it. Then, as if by the 
touch of a master hand, the mists 
rolled away. We saw Lake George 
3,120 feet below, a solid sheet of 
glistening silver in the heart of the 
mountains. 

It was impossible to descend in a 
long glide from the altitude we had 
attained so, using Lake George as 
an axis, we spiralled down in a 
gradual descent. At five fifty-six, 
41 minutes after we took off, the 
engine stopped its cheering song, 
and the stillness was only broken by 
the bark of our mascot—delighted 
at the chance to stretch his legs. 

After being so far above the 
Lake, it seemed as if the dark, in- 
definite hills rose almost perpendic- 
ularly, hemming us in from the out- 
side world. I looked at the glisten- 
ing white wings of our craft and 
smiled. What cared we for hills or 
a could conquer them 
all! 

We lay at anchor at Lake George 
all night and left at three o’clock the 
following afternoon, flying low over 
the Lake. Skimming along at 
about five feet above the surface 
of the lake with the side pontoons 
almost touching the water at 
times, the boat ran as smoothly as 
a yacht, without a ripple to disturb 
the surface. Eight minutes later, 
we landed at Hulett’s without a 
jar. Here we spent another quiet 
night, leaving at ten-sixteen on the 
morning of the 9th. 

The upper end of Lake George 
presented a beautiful sight. Our 
altimeter showed that we were as- 
cending steadily. By consulting the 
map we saw that we had a six mile 
land “hop” to make in order to 
reach Lake Champlain. At the end 
of Lake George is a particularly 
high mountain, at whose base lies 
the village of Ticonderoga. It ef- 
fectively shuts off the view of 
Lake Champlain, but as we rounded 
this peak, we looked down on its 
grandeur. The first impression was 
one of surprise, for the Lake ap- 
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peared much larger than shown on 
the map. 

The weather looked rather du- 
bious now. The sun had gone, a 
breeze was blowing up and it was 
against us, which made ma‘ters 
worse. We passed over old Fort 
Ticonderoga, with its antiquated 
ferry, plying like a snail between 
shores. We were all hungry, but 
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tude of 800 feet, getting hungrier 
every moment. Finally, Richard- 
son pointed down, motioning to his 
mouth. I looked down and saw a 
large camp on the shore of the Lake. 
There was only one thing to do and 
that was to land. Blythe and Grei- 
singer were already concentrating 
on food, so down we came, circling 
the camp once, and watching the 





“We flew close to the banks of the Hudson River as we left 82nd Street.” 


not so hungry that we could not 
appreciate the panorama unfolding 
beneath us. Lake Champlain, 


viewed from the air, is not as pretty 
as Lake George but is more im- 
pressive. 

We maintained an average alti- 





H. A. Bruno (captain), R. E. Griesinger 


(mechanician), and Burly (mascot), in the 
steering cockpit. 


water for hidden rocks or floating 
logs, as carefully as a motor boat 
skipper. 

Not seeing any obstacles we 
landed. Overboard went the anchor 
and we began to signal the camp. 
It was not long before several 
canoes were around us and we went 
ashore to find that we were at 
Camp Dudley. 

Never had we eaten such a lunch 
as the boys of the camp set before 
us. In the midst of it, a thunder 
shower came up and Greisinger 
went out to cover his “baby” up; 
that is to put covers on all cock- 
pits. He did not have to cover the 
motor; my experience has shown 
me that this will stand anything 
that Jupiter Pluvius can offer. 

At 3:45 we determined to pro- 
ceed, despite the rain. Leather coats 
were unearthed from suitcases ; hel- 
mets put on for the first time on 
the flight—and goggles. 

We intended to fly low over the 
water, picking our course by the 
Lake shore. The wind had shifted 
and was now almost directly across 
the Lake. A swift run over the 
water and we were off into the rain 
which by that time had slackened 
somewhat. When flying through it 
about ninety miles per hour, rain 
feels similar to small red hot cin- 
ders. In a few minutes we ran out 
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Lake George and its islands as we neared Ticonderoga. 


of the shower into clear weather. 
Looking back over the tail it seemed 
as if we had left a solid black veil 
behind on the Lake. As we pro- 
gressed we gained altitude and en- 
countered low hanging clouds. 
These soon passed, however, and 
the atmosphere became clear and 
bracing. We could see for miles, 
until the verdant fields and forests 
faded into the fringe of mountains, 
which guard Lake Champlain like 
giant sentinels. 

Familiar landmarks came into 
view beneath. Presently the sleepy 
old city of Plattsburgh lay below 
us, and, we circled it and then came 
quickly to rest on the water, just 


off the pier, and anchored. 
The night of the 10th was spent in 


Plattsburgh. The day following 
broke raw and rainy, with a strong 
wind and a bad sea running on 
the Lake. Storm warnings had 
been issued, but I found that the 
storm center seemed to be all around 
Lake Champlain, moving away 
from Montreal. We were in the 
air at eleven-fifteen, after a good 
take-off from exceedingly rough 
water. The clouds were lowering 
and the wind was dead against us. 

Our course was set for the Riche- 
lieu River and we flew into the 
teeth of the wind which was rapidly 
turning into a gale. Climbing 
steadily and with the motor roaring 
a triumphant song, we were soon 
at 3,100 feet and picked up the 


headwaters of the Richelieu River. 
The clouds which had been just 
over our heads seemed to suddenly 
swoop down engulfing us in a thick, 
damp fog. Everything was blotted 
out. With eyes glued on the bubble 
of the inclometer and on the air, 
speed and revolution indicators, we 
slackened the speed of the boat and 
placed the controls in the position 
to give us a gradual descent. The 
country was rather flat before we 
went into the clouds but our maps 
showed the proximity of at least one 
large mountain on the course we 
had outlined to follow. At 800 
feet the clouds were still with us 
and we were watching anxiously 
ahead. Then as suddenly as they 
came, the clouds vanished and we 
came out over a thick forest. The 
river was several miles to our right 
and the nose of the boat was 
pointed for it. 

The country looked different to 
us—the houses on the banks of the 
river were mostly built of red brick 
and I knew we were over Canadian 
territory. A few miles on our 
course, and rearing its mighty head 
to the clouds was Mount St. Hilaire 
—that enormous eruption of Nature 
marked on our maps and for which 
I had been watching. 

The world began to brighten. We 
ascended again to 2,400 feet pre- 
paratory to cutting overland to the 
St. Lawrence. The sun came out 
as if in greeting and its light 


The Grand Gorge of the Niagara River 


sparkled on our white wings. A 
few moments after we had passed 
over the little city of St. Antoine, 
we saw the St. Lawrence, a silver 
streak on our left and running al- 
most parallel to the Richelieu. 

It took just one and one-quarter 
minutes to make the flight over- 
land and then we were over the St. 
Lawrence and headed for Montreal. 
The land close to the banks of the 
river took on a marshy appearance, 
and frequently the river would 
widen out. 

The flight up the St. Lawrence 
was without particular incident. In 
order to feel in closer touch with 
our Canadian cousins, we glided 
down to a few feet over the river. 
We passed several villages nestling 
close to the river bank, one of them 
on the right being recognized as 
Charlemange. This told us we 
were nearing Montreal and once 
more we ascended to over 1,000 
feet. 

About one o’clock we were in 
sight of Montreal, with its well laid 
out docks. Richardson made sev- 
eral circles, then we landed, coming 
in on a fast glide and turning into 
the wind so as to hit the water just 
where we desired. The maneuver- 
ability of this particular type of fly- 
ing boat is remarkable. One must 
remember that it weighs three and 
one-half tons and. it is navigated 
through the air by almost impercep- 
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“It was a cloudy, rainy day as we left Plattsburgh for Montreal.” 


tible motions of the pilot on his con- 
trols. 

We were met by Mr. E. Green- 
wood, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Aerial League of the British Em- 
pire, Canadian Division, who 
greeted us heartily. On account of 
the stringent air laws in Canada, a 
representative of the Air Board ex- 
amined our machine and verified the 
pilot’s records. In addition, the fly- 
ing yacht was examined by the cus- 
toms in the same manner as is a 
steamship or other vessel. 

Before leaving New York tele- 
graphic permission had been re- 
ceived from the Canadian Air 
Board for our boat to proceed 
through Canada. On leaving Mon- 
treal an international clearance had 
to be secured, exactly as if the fly- 
ing yacht were a vessel leaving for 
a foreign port. After all the exam- 
inations were made, we were ad- 
vised that our gasoline, or aviation 
spirit, as it is called in Canada, 
was. waiting at the yacht club at 
Dorval. 

We were greeted on our arrival at 
Dorval by a number of ex-officers 
of the Royal Air Force, and at 5:15 
P. M., with the sun still high in 
the heavens, we said “Cheerio” and 
once more were in the air headed 
for Alexandria Bay, 157 miles 
away. 

Having plenty of good water 
en route to the Thousand Islands, 
we flew over the surface of the 
river. At intervals we passed a 





steamer and waved to the people on 
board, and they, in turn, usually 
crowded to the rail and watched our 
flight, for flying yachts are not fre- 
quent on the St. Lawrence. Once 
we flew within a couple of hundred 
feet of a small flotilla of yachts sail- 
ing a race. We didn’t know the 
identity of these white winged little 
vessels, but they presented a beau- 
tiful appearance. 

As we were nearing the Lachine 
Rapids and wanting to get several 
pictures of this turbulent water 
from the air, we climbed to 500 
feet. The sun was caught on the 
rapids and they glistened like molten 
silver tinged with deep blue. A\l- 
most before we knew it, we had 
left them behind and were on our 
way over Lake St. Louis, which is 
the basin into which the Ottawa 
River empties. 

We were then flying at an alti- 
tude of 1,400 feet and watching 
eagerly for the first glimpse of the 
beauties of the Thousand Islands. 
It was not long before we saw a 
town on the New York State side 
of the river which we recognized as 
Ogdensburg; and then the begin- 
ning of the Thousand Islands. 
Hundreds of islands, all sizes and 
shapes, heavily wooded and literally 
floating in silver was the sight that 
we saw from our aerial perch. We 
landed shortly after at Alexandria 
Bay, having made the 157 miles in 
two hours, flat. 

Here we stayed until the 14th. 


The Buffalo Yacht Club where a hearty welcome and safe mooring awaited us. 


A view of the 





northern end of Lake Champlain. 


A little before eleven of the 
morning of that day we had bag- 
gage, fuel and mascot safely aboard 
and with the promise of a good 
flying day took the air. 

I had decided to follow the Can- 
adian side of Lake Ontario and 
when we reached Cape Vincent, 
headed our boat North. We had 
not been on this new course more 
than a few minutes when Blythe 
pointed to the horizon. . We saw a 
solid black wall of cloud advancing 
ripidly towards us. Simultaneously, 
a gust of wind buffetted us about, 
and believing discretion the better 
part of valor, we banked sharply 
and headed back for Cape Vincent, 
taking refuge behind the break- 
water. The storm passed rapidly 
and we left Cape Vincent after 
lunch landing finally at Coburg, On- 
tario, for fuel. 

Continuing on our way and 
about twelve miles before reaching 
Toronto, a heavy thunder storm 
was encountered, but we landed 
after dark at the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. We were all rain- 
soaked and the Commodore not only 
saw to it that we had dry clothing 
but also arranged for a late supper. 

Toronto was left on July 15th in 
the late afternoon. The boat was 
headed straight across the lake and 
we flew.over Niagara Falls at an 
altitude of 3,000 feet. The day 
was remarkably clear and the Falls 
lost their magnificence upon being 

(Continued on page 371) 
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60-foot over=ell knockabout schooner designed by John G. Alden. 


A Small Flush Deck Knock- 
about Schooner 


For the cruising man here is a 
pole-masted knockabout schooner 
which John G. Alden, of Boston, 
Mass., has designed for Mr. 
Stephen D. Baker, of New York 
City, and which has just been built 
at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. In 
ordering this boat Mr. Baker 
wanted a schooner on which he and 
his wife could live all summer, 
without a paid hand, could cruise 
anywhere along the coast, and yet 
be so simple that two people could 
handle her anywhere. She was to 
be flush decked and yet have full 
’ headroom. 


The design shows a high-sided 
but clean-lined hull, with a very 
simple rig. The displacement is 
not excessively heavy, and the boat 
will be easily driven and should 
sail very well under canvas. 

The principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 60’; 
water line, 43’ 6”; beam, extreme, 
13’ 5”; draught, 8’; ballast, 25,500 
Ibs.; sail area, 1,534 ft. 

Her owner writes: “You ask me 
to tell you something about Sun- 
beam and why she is as she is. 

“Frequently a man thinks boat- 
ing the greatest sport on earth and 
almost as frequently his wife had 
rather stay ashore. We, the mate 
and I, are fortunately very much 
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of a mind on this subject, and | 
want to say right here that Provi- 
dence has been very kind to us. We 
have cruised for many years, in 
smail boats under sail alone. In 
them the work below decks has 
been back breaking, with a bump on 
the bean coming every time the car- 
lins were forgotten. Cooking was 
done sitting on one’s heels or kneel- 
ing before the stove. We used to 
carry a little prayer rug or cushion 
to keep away housemaid’s knee. 
Dressing was a matter of gymnas- 
tics. On deck, legs and feet re- 
minded me of a cat’s tail; you could 
wiggle ‘em but they were not good 
for much else. 

“We, therefore, wanted our new 
boat to be a windjammer, large 
enough to be comfortable above 
decks and below; one that we could 
sail ourselves, both because we de- 
light in it and to save the expense 
of a paid crew. We wanted aux- 
iliary power to put us into harbor, 
so we could sleep every night and 
all night. Our cruises are rest times 
as well as play times. 

“We believed that the small fish- 
erman type schooner, designed by 
Mr. Alden of Boston, could be 
made to combine all these features. 
How well he has done this may be 
observed by a study of the plans. 

“The flush deck gives us plenty 
of room to stretch our legs, the 
jigs make it easy to hoist sails, a 
single jib sheet to the cockpit makes 
windward work easy. The three 
sails of moderate total area give us 
several combinations before reefing 
is necessary. The short main boom 
is a blessing. A large and capable 
windlass pulls the hook up every 





Inboard profile and accommodation plan of 60-foot knockabout schooner. 
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time we get her under way. 

“Below, we have six-feet head- 
room under the flush deck, from 
the cockpit to the fore peak, and 
can make the trip without going on 
deck. This headroom called for 
more than usual freeboard, so she 
was lengthened until the sail plan 
showed an absence of that ‘boxy’ 
effect. Most of the room is given 
to the main cabin, because it is 
here that we shall eat, this will be 
the living room, here we will spend 
rainy days and cold evenings. The 
staterooms are small, but who wants 
a mammoth cave to sleep in? They 
are at the far ends of the boat, 
each with separate toilet, making 
two complete suites. ; 

“The engine room is large enough 
to be efficient, the engine is a three- 
cylinder one of the Semi-Diesel 
type using kerosene or heavier oils. 
The galley has the usual outfit in- 
cluding a four-hole ‘Shipmate’ and 
a three-hole alcohol stove, the latter 
for hot weather. There is a slide 
window so that food and dishes can 
be passed into the cabin, saving 
many. steps. 

“In general Sunbeam is very 
rugged and can put her forefoot, 
or all her feet, on a bar without 
harm. 

“With us, as with hundreds more, 
that wonderful event, the annual 
vacation cruise is the event of the 
year. In Sunbeam we can do it in 
comfort and without too much work 
in spite of her 60 feet. Stores in 
plenty can be carried on board; my 
wife says, ‘more than we shall ever 
need.’ 

“After a long night’s sleep the 
business on deck—dousing the an- 
chor light, swabbing down, getting 
off sail covers—these necessary 
tasks, before getting underway, is 
easily done, even if interrupted, 
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with nose towards the galley sky- 
light, by a whiff and a smell that’s 
easy to tell, that the mate and the 
“Shipmate” are getting on well,’ and 
then the anticipated call finds us 
both ‘in a close-up’ with the coffee 
and bacon and other things that had 
smelled so good. 

“Sails can be gotten up alone and 
wife can take the helm, while the 
‘old man’ casts off. 

“Tt’s a grand and glorious feeling, 
when the sails take the wind, and 
with the deck aslant, your craft 
begins to get a move on. Harry 
Lauder sings of the joy of ‘lyin’ in 
bed on Sunday mornin’ listenin’ to 
the bacon a-sizzlin’ in the pan’ but a 
boat bug wants to stow it in his 
tummy, early in the morning, and 
then start something.” 





A Husky Off-Shore Power 
Cruiser 
Something out of the usual in a 
husky, seagoing motor yacht is 
shown in the designs herewith, from 


the board of Ralph E. Winslow of 


A husky power cruiser for off-shore work. 


Atlantic, Mass. She is a real sea- 
going craft and has many features 
that are desirable in yachts for 
going off-shore, among them being 
a flush deck, storage room for the 
tender on deck, high bridge amid- 
ships and_a large combination deck 
cabin and navigating house with 
steering wheel inside. 

All entrances to the quarters 
below deck are thoroughly pro- 
tected. The entrance to the owner’s 
and guests’ staterooms are through 
the deck house. These quarters 
consist of two double staterooms, a 
single stateroom, bathroom, large 
storeroom, and numerous lockers 
and wardrobes. The galley is amid- 
ships, below the raised bridge, with 
a large ventilating trunk over it. 
It is so located that it is accessible 
to both the deck dining saloon and 
crew’s mess. 

Abaft the galley is a large en- 
gine room which is designed to con- 
tain a 125 H. P. heavy duty motor, 
some of the fuel tanks and the 
auxiliary machinery. A speed of 
11 to 12 miles per hour should be 
obtained. Aft are the crew’s quar- 







































































Deck and accommodation plan of 75-foot power cruiser designed by R. E. Winslow. 
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A 30-Foot Waterline Cruising will be seen from the plans, and as 


Schooner 
A small cruising schooner which 


was planned primarily to give the 
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Plans of 40-foot over-all schooner designed by J. Murray: Watts. 


ters consisting of mess room with 
2 berths, toilet room, and captain’s 
and engineer’s stateroom. There is 
an abundance of space below the 
cabin floor for reserve fuel tanks, 
and fresh water tanks. 

Auxiliary sails are provided to 
help prevent rolling, for use in case 
of machinery accident, to increase 
the cruising radius in fair winds or 
to lay to in heavy weather. 

The construction will be very 
strong and a moderate amount of 
ballast on the keel will be carried 
to enable the sails to be used in 
strong breezes. 

The dimensions are: L. O. A. 75 
feet; L. W. L. 66 feet; beam 15 
feet; draught 5 feet 8 inches. 


maximum of accommodations on 
an over all length of 40 feet, 10 
inches, is now under construction 
and will be launched shortly from 
the yards of her builders at Delanco, 
New Jersey. She is owned by J. 
Morgan Lister and was built from 
designs by J. Murray Watts, N.A. 
Her name is the Elizabeth. 

The great beam of the boat gives 
unusual accommodations below, as 
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the deckhouse is narrow there is 
plenty of deck room, together with 
a good sized cockpit. The other di- 
mensions of the little boat are, 
length waterline 30 feet, beam 14 
feet, draught 5 feet 6 inches. There 
is full head room throughout, even 
in the galley. The motor is located 
in the after end of the saloon and 
is a 15 H.P. 2-cylinder Lathrop 
with an electric starting and lighting 
system. 

The rig is very handy, and is that 
of a modern pole-masted schooner 
with about 1,000 square feet in the 
three working sails. 


A 64-Foot Bridge Deck 
Cruiser for Real Use 


In these days of high cost of 
building and _ operating, many 
yachtsmen, feeling constrained to 





forego the maintenance of high- 
speed express cruisers with large 
fuel consumption, limited radius 
and requiring highly paid operators, 
are turning towards boats of mod- 
erate speed, sturdy construction, 
more seaworthiness, more com- 
fortable quarters for owner and 
crew, with slow-speed, heavy 
duty motors that are always on 
the job under rough and trying 
conditions, have practically negli- 
gible repair costs and that can be 
run by the average man with entire 
success. These elements are con- 
ducive to a feeling of confidence and 
ease at all times. 

The 64-foot cruiser, plans of 
which are shown above, was de- 
signed by R. M. Haddock, N. A., 
to meet the conditions enumerated 
and to combine a maximum of com- 
fort, seaworthiness and reliability 
with a minimum of initial and oper- 
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A handsome and useful cruiser, 64 feet in length, designed by R. 


M. Haddock. 
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ating expense. With a boat of this 
size and type the whole Atlantic 
seaboard, from Maine to Florida, 
with its endless sounds, bays and 
rivers, as well as the Great Lakes, 
is open to the owner and his guests. 
Such a boat can be a floating home 
for the tired business man during 
the summer, in which he may spend 
evenings in some quiet harbor on 








Deck and accommodation plan of 64-footer by R. M. Haddock. 


the Sound, in some yacht club an- 
chorage entirely free from the roar 
of automobiles and the stench of 
their exhaust gases. He can slip 
away on week-end trips to quiet 
anchorages, with the anchor lights 
of the surrounding fleet twinkling 
on every hand and with music and 
laughter floating over the water, 
bringing a feeling of peace and con- 
tentment to all on board. 
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An 18-foot waterline sloop for racing and day sailing, designed by W. H. Millet. 
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There is ample space on this boat 
for comfortable chairs on bridge 
and after decks, while the top of 
cabin trunk can be used to lounge 
on. The bridge can be enclosed if 
desired and a seat installed on the 
after end of the cabin trunk. 

Her general dimensions are: 
64’ 10” overall, 14’ beam, 3’ 8” 
draught. The power plant consists 
of two 4-cylinder, 6” x 8”, heavy 
duty motors of about 40 H. P. each, 
giving 11 miles per hour cruising 
speed, with about 600 miles radius. 
Tanks for 500 gallons gasoline and 
400 gallons of fresh water are pro- 
vided. An _ independent electric 
lighting plant and a hot water heat- 
ing plant are installed in engine 
room and galley. The refrigerator 
has ample capacity for 1,000 pounds 
of ice. The galley range burns 
either coal or kerosene. A motor 
launch and rowing dinghy are 
swung on davits and can be stowed 
on cabin trunk. Could one ask for 
more? 


An 18-Footer For Racing and 
Day Sailing 


A good looking little sloop for 
racing as a one-design class or for 
day sailing is shown in the accom- 
panying plans, which are by W. H. 
Millet, N.A., of Bayonne, N. J. 
The little boat has fairly long ends 
on a waterline of 18 feet, making 
her 30 feet over all with 7 feet, 9 
inches extreme beam. She is a 
centerboard boat drawing 2 feet, 9 
inches without the board. The 
cockpit is large and roomy and the 
sail area is 417 square feet in a 
gaff-headed rig. A Marconi rig 
could be substituted if desired. 

With the demand for small rac- 
ing boats and for one-design classes 
this boat would make a particularly 
good type for any waters. 
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A 33% Foot Power Cruiser 


NEW power cruiser that is 

being built from a» standard 
design, and that is unusually at- 
tractive both in looks and layout, is 
a 33-footer under construction by 
the Gordon Boat Building Corp., of 
Brooklyn, New York. The boat is 
from designs by Wm. Atkin. 

Mr. H. H. Gordon, Jr., president 
of the company, has had long ex- 
perience in cruising and knows just 
what is necessary in turning out a 
successful boat and one that em- 
bodies all the essentials of comfort 
and reliability. For many years he 
owned and cruised in the Myrtle, 
also designed by Wm. Atkin, a boat 
that will be remembered as one of 
the best of her type ever turned 
out. 

The new boat is designed very 
much on the same lines as the 
Myrile, the hull containing all the 


elements of seaworthiness, with 
lines that insure her being easily 
driven with moderate power. 


In profile the boat shows a raised 
deck forward with a trunk exten- 
sion coming out to the sides of the 
boat, insuring maximum head room 
and accommodation below, with a 
large roomy cockpit, the forward 
end of which is covered by a stand- 
ing awning. 

Her dimensions are: length over 
all, 3314 feet, beam 9 feet, draught 
3 feet. 


The cabin arrangement shows 
two wide transom berths with 
hinged backs forming two upper 
berths when desired, three large 
lockers, an ice chest, and a galley 
with sink and stove’ on the port 
side. Forward, is a good sized 
toilet room with shelves and hang- 


ing space. There is full head room 
throughout. The cockpit is 11 feet 
long with a broad upholstered seat 
at the after end, which can be used 
as a berth, while there is plenty of 
room for two cots here if desired. 

The engine, which is a 20 h. p. 
Kermath Vanadium, is _ installed 
under a flush hatch at the forward 
end of the cockpit and is thus en- 
tirely out of the cabin, although 
there is a bulkhead with doors in it 
so that it can be reached from below 
if necessary. The engine is thus 
very accessible, and yet does not 
take up an inch of room in either 
cockpit or cabin. It gives a speed 
of 10 real miles an hour. Water 
and fuel tanks are also installed 
under the cockpit deck. There is 
a large sliding hatch to the cabin, 
with unbreakable glass, and also a 
hatch forward over the toilet room 
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Inboard profile and deck plan of new 33!/2-foot power cruiser, designed by Wm. Atkin. 
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Accommodation plan of 33!/-foot power cruiser built by the Gordon Boat Company. 


which, with the side ports, gives 
light and air in the living quarters 
under all conditions. 

The construction is unusually 
substantial and the workmanship is 
of the best. The boats are built to 
last a lifetime, every piece of lum- 
ber being especially selected. We 
predict that this boat will prove ex- 
ceedingly popular among those who 
appreciate seaworthiness and com- 
fort in a boat, and one that is de- 
signed on correct lines. 





Sasqua, an Unusual 89-Footer 


With the launching at the Luders 
Marine Construction Company on 
May 15th of the 89-foot twin screw 
power yacht: for Mr. De Ver H. 
Warner of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
very unusual boat with many in- 
teresting features was added to the 
fleet of our power yachts on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


In the first place, the new boat 


has unusual accommodations which 
have been carefully thought out and 
which provide the maximum of 
comfort, and at the same time her 
looks and seaworthy qualities have 





no. been affected in any way. In 
profile the boat is unusually hand- 
some and shows many of the Luders 
characteristics. She has a large 
bridge deck amidships enclosed at 
the forward end by a glass wind- 
shield, while at the after end of 
this deck is a large and commodious 
deck house, a feature which is very 
desirable and which adds much to 
the comfort of the boat. There is a 
slight turtle back deck forward with 
a coaming at the after end, leaving a 
sort of cockpit or space for the crew 
where they will be out of the way 
of the owner and guests and which 
yet gives them ample room. There 
is a seat for them on the forward 
end of the cabin trunk over the 
galley. 

Forward of the engine room 
bulkhead, with a companionway to 
the bridge deck, is a large and taste- 
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fully furnished dining room with a 
galley between it and the forecastle, 
making service to either compart- 
ment easy. The entrance to the 
after quarters is by a companion- 
way from the deck house into a 
passage with a large stateroom on 
either side, each connecting with a 
toilet and bath room. Abaft this 
is an unusually large lounging cabin 
with Pullman berths, which can be 
used as a double stateroom at night 
if desired, and with a companion- 
way to the spacious after deck 
which is protected at its forward 
end by a glass windshield. 

The engine room is amidships and 
the power consists of two Winton 
engines which will drive the boat 
at about 20 miles an hour. The 
fuel tanks are ample to give a wide 
cruising radius. 


Teak and mahogany are used for 
deck houses, hatches, rails and the 
like, and both the exterior and in- 
terior furnishing is very handsome. 
The upholstering and fittings are in 
excellent taste and the boat offers 
comfortable living and cruising 
conveniences for a long cruise. 

















Sasqua, an attractive 89-foot fast power cruiser, designed and built by the Luders Marine Construction Co. for De Ver H. Warner. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


Steering Gear For Miniature 
Yachts 


One of the most important de- 
vices on a miniature sailing yacht is 
the steering gear, together with the 
sheet line arrangement operating 
the tiller so that the proper amount 
of helm will be obtained automati- 


Fig 


cally for the varying wind pres- 
sures on the mainsail. When a boat 
is running off, or before the wind, 
the pressure is all on one side so 
that if no counteracting force is 
brought to bear the boat would turn 
and would travel in a direction more 
or less across the wind, instead of 
before it. 

In Fig. 1 it is presumed that the 
vessel has no rudder at all, or one 
which may not be turned easily. 
In Fig. 2 the rudder is so controlled 
that its action produces a tendency 
in the vessel opposed to the turning 
tendency produced by the one-sided 
pressure of the wind upon the sail. 
If the one is equal to the other at 
all times the resulting course of the 
vessel will be straight down or be- 
fore the wind. 

The simplest means of arrang- 
ing the tiller and sheets is to point 
the tiller toward the stern of the 
boat and fasten the main sheet to 
it, as shown in Fig 3, and provid- 
ing a spring that can be adjusted 
for tension to regulate its action. 


RUNNING SHEET 
Jeo MAIN SAIL. 


Conducted by J. O. BERG, M. E. 


As the wind increases in force the 
helm is pulled farther and farther 
over. Of course the spring tension 
must first be adjusted by trial and 
it will be found that when once 
properly regulated it will operate 
satisfactorily under the various 
conditions. It is well to have some 
limiting device so that the helm 


will not be put too far over. This 
is accomplished by a threaded rod 
which is made to straddle the tiller 
and having two nuts which may be 
rolled farther apart or brought to- 
gether, allowing more or less action 
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of the tiller on each side of the 
center line, as in Fig. 4. 

This is the simplest rig which 
can be had that will act properly 
and cover all the essential require- 
ments. It has only one drawback, 
which is, that as the tiller is point- 


ing aft, toward the stern, it is re- 
versed as compared with a large 
sailing vessel and so it does not-look 
shipshape or natural to the man ac- 
customed to see it the other way 
about. To place the tiller so that 


it points as it should, forward, and 
still have it operate the rudder in 
the proper direction it is necessary 
to pass the main sheet through 
blocks or fairleaders and to form 
a bridle of the sheet, as shown in 
Fig. 5. By this means: the tiller is 
put over to the opposite side on 
which the boom is carried, which 
in turn sets the rudder in the same 
direction as in the method before 
described. Care must be taken 
that the fairleaders or blocks are 
as frictionless as possible so that 
in passing over the boom will not 
carry the main sheet foul of the 
various fixtures on deck. 

In both cases another shorter 
sheet is provided, operating on a 
traveler. This sheet is used in go- 
ing to windward and it has no con- 
nection with the rudder whatever. 
A miniature yacht should be so 
designed and have her sails so ad- 
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WHEN BEFORE THE WIND 


OWEN BERATING Te HIND WARD. 
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justed that no rudder action is 
necessary when going to windward 
as close as she can lay her course 
with her sails all drawing. Such 
adjustment is known as balance, 
and it is the first and most neces- 
sary essential in producing speed. 

The fixtures on the boom which 
are most convenient for sailing on 
a run-around pond, where poles are 
used to put the model about, are so 
arranged that upon reaching the 
windward bank of the lake the 
close-haul sheet may be cast off 
with the pole and the vessel put 
about and set off before the wind 
with least loss of time. They are 
shown in Fig. 6. 





The Elimination Races 
(Continued from Page 321) 


Dot was 5 minutes, 15 seconds 
better, while on the wind the 
Fantasy was 1 minute and 34 sec- 
onds to the good. 

As many of the contestants were 
sailing boats of this size from row 
boats for the first time, those that 
had had experience in this kind of 
racing naturally had the advantage 
and some of the other boats which 
did not do so well will be very much 
better when properly tuned and in 
racing trim. This was impossible 
with the short time allowed after 
the completion of the boats and 
before the elimination commenced. 

Polka Dot, owned by E. A. Bull, 
is the boat chosen to defend the cup 
by the committee which consists of 
James R. Craig, H. R. Robertson, 
R. W. Barton, Howard Griffith, 
and H. L. Stone. 





Light Sails 
(Continued from Page 338) 
between them on into the headsails. 
Instead of steering a dead straight 
line it sometimes is an advantage to 
turn your yacht very, very little, but 
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Cup presented by YACHTING for the Intema- 
tional Model Yacht Race between America 
and England, June 8th, 9th and | 0th. 
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was overpowered by the larger boats. 





just enough so that when the air is 
very light you edge her out into 
new air, and so create a slight 
change of air pressure on your sails 
and get a trifle more push against 
the canvas. Many skippers, appre- 
ciating the fact that there is least 
pressure on the sails when going 
dead before the wind, go off on a 
broad reach, jibe, and come back 
the other way. This is termed 
“tacking to leeward” and is the way 
ice yachts sail before the wind, only 
in their case it’s necessary as they 
cannot square away the boom. Re- 
member we are speaking of light 
airs and drifting weather tactics, 
now. When it blows up any kind 
of a decent breeze, funnel your sails 
and steer a bee line for your buoy. 

If there is a sea or swell that 
slats your sails so they spill the 
wind put a lashing down to the deck 
on both main boom and spinnaker. 





Osprey, owned by E. F. Judd of the Montclair Model Yacht Club, in 


the second race. 
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A Sportsman’s Opportunity— 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


By Order of Trustee in Bankruptcy 


THE RACING YACHT 


“UNDAUNTED” 


(Formerly the KARIMA) 








Built at no sparing of expense—Now offered in splendid condition, 


The “Undaunted” under full canvas AT A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICE 





This remarkably fine sailing schooner was raced with the “ATLANTIC” in 
1911. She has crossed the Atlantic four times. From every viewpoint the 
“UNDAUNTED?” is a remarkable specimen of the exceptionally fine sea boat 


for short or extended cruises. 
Designed by Theodore D. Welles, Naval Architect, and built tween 17 and 18 feet of water. Large Main Saloon; 6 large 
by the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company at a cost approxi- rooms aft, 4 of these suitable for guests; 2 bathrooms; an 
mating $250,000. Placed in commission in 1911. exceptionally fine galley and forecastle; ample storage capac- 
Completely equipped and perfectly appointed. Approximate ity. She is also equipped with a complete electric lighting 
measurements: 202 feet over all, 34 feet beam. Draws be- plant and has unusually large deck space. 


Open to inspection by appointment. 
For full details and terms address any of the undersigned: 
WM. S. THOMSON, Trustee, 


France & Canada S. S. .™ 
100 Broadway, New York City. 


THEODORE D. WELLES, 
Naval Architect, 
11 Broadway, New York City. 


FLAHERTY, TURNER & STROUSE, 
Attorneys for the Trustee, 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 




















An Unusual Opportunity 


Superb Lawley built motor cruiser. 
Two state rooms aft, two baths, sa- 
loon, galley, deck dining saloon, fore- 
castle for two men and captains’ 
cabin. Luxuriously appointed 
throughout and in excellent condi- 
tion. Built four years ago. 











35 Mile Express Cruiser 


Designed and built by John L. Hacker. Put in ser- 
vice July, 1921. Cost about $25,000. In excellent 
condition with complete equipment. 


Dimensions, 40x9-6 ft. all mahogany. Equipped with 


For Immediate Sale 


Owner going abroad and desires to 
sell at once. An exceptional seaboat 
for short or extended cruises. 























DETAILS 


two 6 cyl. Hall-Scott Marine Motors. 





Length over all . 














Length water line 
Beam gee 
Draft ; 
Gross tonnage 
Engines P 




















Ice 

Coal 
me 6 
Drinking Water 














Cruising speed 
Extreme speed 


. 63 tons - DETROIT, MICH. 
ca aw 0 a ee 
4 cyl. horsepower 225 at 900 RPM 


Storage Capacity 


- 16,000 gals. 
- 1,000 gals. 
12 land miles 
18 land miles 


ad Price $15,000 f.0.b. Detroit. 


14’ BELLE ISLE BOAT & ENGINE CO., 


"gr Gg” 











600 Ib INTERNATIONAL MODEL YACHT RACE 
S. 


% ton This event is arousing nation wide interest in boating circles. 
All the news of this race, which is to be held in June, will ap- 
pear in Yacutinc. If you are not a regular subscriber be sure 
to have your newsdealer reserve a copy for you, or, send us 
$4.00 for a year’s subscription. This will insure you against 











In commission now, in first class 
shape and open for inspection, (no 
brokers need apply). 





For full details and terms write 


DOREMUS & CO. 
44 Broad St.,N. ¥Y.C. Box Y-81 














missing any copies. 














TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Gives the smoothest, hardest bottom possible, 
whether for racing or cruising, and eliminates fre- 
quent hauling to keep’ clean. Absolutely prevents 
marine growth and worms. 
Also use TILLINGHAST Green Boot-Topping 
Let us tell you about it 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST CO., 2!% FRON? STREET 
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MAHOGANY SEDAN 
Equipped with 150 H.P. Sterling Sea-Gull 


LAWLEY BUILT 


A most beautiful and luxurious boat 
with graceful lines—36 ft. long— 
speed 28-30 miles per hour. Double 
planked’ mahogany upholstered in 
velour. 













This is a most distinctive craft for 
those who require the best. 
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Established 1866 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Your first consideration in se- 


lecting your power plant should 
be reliability. 

Thousands of “BUFFALO” 
owners all over the world endorse 
our claims in this respect. 


BP 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


oe finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
ways be had at Ovington’s. 






Built in sizes from 3 to 150 





H.P. for powering runabouts, 







cruisers and workboats. 






Whether you want a sim- 
ple set or one more elabo- 
rate, it is well to know 
Ovington’s, whose excep- 
tional facilities and 75- 
year-old experience are at 

~ your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 






May we send you our cata- 










log and reduced price list? 
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BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-83 Wiagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Evinrude’s New Catalogue 


A very attractive catalogue has 
just reached us from the Evinrude 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
which will be of great interest to all 
those who are interested in this ex- 
tremely useful and handy type of 
power plant. The catalogue shows 
not only the various models of out- 
board and inboard motors made by 
this company, but also shows the 
various uses to which these motors 
are put, both by yachtsmen and in 
commercial service. 

A new motor that will appeal to 
yachtsmen is a light-weight Evin- 
rude which has just been put on the 
market. 

After several years of experi- 


menting and improving, Evinrude’ 


engineers, have perfected a really 
practical, rowboat motor of lighter 
weight—the Evinrude 
weight.” 


Company is thus assured of giving 
their customers satisfaction in both 
of these lines. 

The Elto Motor, made by the 
Elto Company, of which Mr. Ole 
Evinrude is president, is a light- 
weight, high grade motor weighing 
less than fifty pounds, with many 
unusual features. 

The Old Town Canoes are well 
known, and yachtsmen along the 
Sound and in New England will be 
glad to know that they could be had 
direct from Essex. 

Mr. W. B. Brash also announces 
that the agency has just sold the 
auxiliary yawl Doreite, 54 feet in 
length, and built by Lawley, to 
W.R. Palmer of New Haven, Conn. 
She will be brought to the Daunt- 
less Yard for fitting out. 


“Light- § 
This new sport model § 


tips the scales at just under 50 é 


pounds—21 pounds less than the 
Standard model. 





Flying Boats for Yachtsmen 


Flying over the water as a sport- 


ing proposition especially appeals to |. 


yachtsmen, and several prominent 
American yacht owners have taken 
up flying in sea planes in the last 
few years. One of the-latest to take 
up this sport is L. Gordon Hamers- 
ley, a member of the New York 
Yacht Club and owner of the 50- 
foot Acushla. 

The sea plane offers many ad- 
vantages for flying over a regular 
aeroplane, especially where it is de- 
sired to fly over water. One can 
always find a landing place when 
flying over water and is not neces- 
sarily tied down to a certain hangar. 

The planes can be set up on any 
beach and flown in small bays, while 
they are sturdy and can be kept in 
the open all summer and will stand 
a rough sea. They can be anchored 
when not in use, as is a yacht, and 
do not have to be beached or hauled 
out on shore. 

A number of Navy planes are be- 
ing sold by the Cox-Klemin Air 
Craft Corp., of College Point, New 
York, at a price much below what 
it would cost to build a new plane. 





Dauntless Takes on Agencies 


The Dauntless Shipyard, Inc., of 
Essex, Conn., announce that under 
the management of W. B. Brash 
they have taken on the agency for 
the Elto Outboard Motor and the 
Old Town Canoe. The Dauntless 


Toppan Tot with Elto outboard motor at the 
Boston Show. 


Toppan Boats at Boston 
“Home Beautiful’? Show 


There was a veritable marine 
show held in the basement of Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, during 
the Home Beautiful Exposition, 
from April 16th to 30th, and the 
most prominent exhibit there was 
that of the Toppan Boat Co., which 
showed twelve of their small boats, 
both sail, rowing and detachable 
motor boats. They were unable to 
show any of their famous power 
dories, owing to the rush of busi- 
ness that they have been having 
during the winter, but made a very 
creditable showing with their 
smaller boats. 

The 15-ft. Toppan-Tot with her 
mast broken away to let it get in 
the building, proved, perhaps, the 
greatest attraction of any in the ex- 
hibit. This had one of the *Elto 
outboard motors attached to the 
stern by a very novel arrangement. 
This makes it possible to sail a 
high-class catboat and also to get 
in out of a calm when this contin- 
gency arises. This Toppan-Tot is 


non-sinkable, non-capsizable, and 
sails without ballast. She is a 
cedar planked, round nosed round 
bottom and is very fast. 

Another sailing craft exhibited 
was the famous 21-ft. Mower de- 
sign sailing dory, which is this 
season proving a “best seller” 
with Toppan. This is a very sturdy 
seaworthy boat, fast under proper 
conditions. 

The Toppan 15-ft. detachable 
motor boat, made with high sided 
wide stern, extra heavily re-en- 
forced throughout, proved a great 
attraction and two grades of this 
boat were shown, one with plain 
painted seats and trimmings, and 
the other called the De Luxe Model 
with natural finished seats and trim- 
mings. These had the Elto motors 
on the stern and both were snapped 
up the first day of the show. 

Three Toppan rowing skiffs were 
shown in a nest, and also a 12-ft. 
sailing skiff with Elto motor. A 
Line of the famous Toppan cedar 
planked yacht tenders was shown, 
and one 12-ft. power tender, which 
had a 2 H.P. Barker motor in- 
stalled. 





Baker Yacht Basin Busy 


The yachtsmen of Massachu- 
setts Bay and the vicinity of Cape 
Cod will be interested in learning 
that the Baker Yacht Basin, Inc., 
at Quincy, Mass., are very busy and 
have recently increased their facili- 
ties for building, and for the stor- 
age and repair of both large and 
small yachts. 

The yard is now under the man- 
agement of Mr. S. G. Tiffany, who 
has had a wide and varied experi- 
ence in yacht and ship construction 
and repair. Under his manage- 
ment the business of the yard is in- 
creasing fast. 

Among the new work on hand 
is a 41-foot over-all schooner yacht, 
from designs by Alden, for Mr. 
John Parkinson, Jr.; another 41- 
foot schooner for 2 New York 
yachtsman: a little 27-foot schoon- 
er for Mr. Rodman Swift of Hing- 
ham: a 32-foot centerboard sloop 
for a Boston yachtsman from de- 
signs by Alden, and two 18-foot 
knockabouts for use on Cape Cod 
from the board of the same de- 
sisner. The company is also fin- 
ishing converting sub-chaser ‘No. 
107 for vacht use, the owner being 
Mr Robert Winsor of Boston, 
while they have in hand for con- 
version two more sub-chasers. 
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A Searchlight for Sailing 
Yachts 


lf there was one thing the sail 
boat skipper envied the luckier 
“monkey wrench” sailor it was in 
his ability to have some kind of a 
light wich which to pick up objects 
at night, a searchlight being possi- 
ble only with batteries or with a 
generating lighting set. However, 
this now seems to be a thing of the 
past, for the National Marine Lamp 
Company, of Forestville, has come 
forward with a lamp for use on 
deck of a sailing yacht as well as 
of a power boat which gives better 
and more light than anything here- 
tofore on the market. It can be 
used also as a searchlight up to 
reasonable distances. It is thus in- 
valuable for picking up moorings or 
buoys at night, for projecting a 
light aloft to watch the condition of 
rigging and sails or for doing any 
work about the deck. No more 
will it be necessary when picking up 
mooring buoys at night to light a 
match in order to be sure whether 
it is your own or some one else’s 
that you have. The Excellight, as 
this lamp is called, is invaluable be- 
cause it will throw a beam over 600 
feet when properly focused for dis- 
tance projection. All parts of the 
lamp are standard, and batteries are 
of the regular No. 6 type, which 
can be purchased in any hardware 
or electrical supply store. 





Matthews Plant to Reopen 


It will be pleasant news to 
yachtsmen to hear that the Mat- 
thews Yard, at Port Clinton, Ohio, 
is going back into the boat building 
business again. There has been a 
persistent desire on the part of old 
customers of this yard to place new 
work there, and it has been decided 
to open up the plant and start the 
construction of motor boats such as 
were built there prior to the war. 
The plant had been used lately for 
the building of electric equipment. 

It will be the policy of the yard 
to get back most of their old men 
when it is possible to do so. Mr. 
William Ernst who, for a long time, 
made Matthews quality possible in 
high class joiner work, will be in 
charge of this work. A well known 
Eastern man as hull builder to su- 
pervise the hull construction has 
been obtained. Mr. Matthews will 
give his attention and time to the 
Overseeing of the business. Engi- 
neering and designing work is in 
the hands of Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., with whom is associated J. 
H. Wells, designer for the Mat- 


thews Boat Company for twelve 
years, 
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Exploring—1922 Style! 


ee strange waterways—seeking new 
fishing grounds and camping places—seasons at 
the waterside offer scores of added joys when 
there’s an Evinrude in the family. Just a twirl 
of the flywheel and away you go. Swiftly, too, 
for only heavy, built-in engines equal Evinrude’s 
famous power and speed. 





The 1922 Evinrude is especially fitted for salt 
water use due to a number of recent improve- 
ments. Triple insulation excludes all moisture 
from the magneto. The timer is enclosed in the 
flywheel, protecting the contact points from rain, 
moisture, oil and dirt—still accessible but not 
likely to be tampered with. Thus ignition troubles 
are overcome, by removing their chief source, 
misadjustment of contact points. 


Two Evinrude models—the Standard, for rugged, 
year ’round service; or the sportsman’s Light- 
weight, weighing only 50 pounds complete—are 
on display at your sporting goods and hardware 


Distributors: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, 
 - - 


780 Commonwealth Ave., dealers. 
Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. See them, or write for free catalog describ- 
211 Morrison. St., Portland, ing the Built-in-Flywheel Magneto, Tilt-up 
re. Attachment and other Evinrude features. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
783 Evinrude Building, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






Evinrude Outings No. 3 
Hunting the wild water lily 





DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 


Pi 











MARCONI HOLLOW | |Ever-Warm Safety -Suit 
SPARS —on ina flash over 


all your clothes 


Essential equipment of 
every ship afloat—U. 8S. 
Navy uses the Ever- 
Warm—S. S. Companies 
recommend it—the only 
life-saving device that 
has made good—booklet 
“30” tells a story every 
man aboard ship should 
know—Ask for copy. 


Hollow Spars, Rigging Work 
Bronze Trank and Slides 
Spreaders, Bronze Fittings 





PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. National Life Preserver Co. 
’ E. BOSTON, MASS. 11 Broadway New York 


Special Ocean Voyagers Rental Plan—Ask Details 
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o 
A NewPalmer Model ——s | 
Two horsepower Weight 97 lbs. 
Price, with magneto, $120; with timer, $98 : 
MODEL 5, 10-15 H.P. N.J.M. MOTOR n 
Price $375.00 i 
All Sizes interchangeable with Ford parts c 
These motors are standard equipment for the 
well known “Jersey Flyer.” 
They are perfect power for all small pleasure 4 
and fishing craft. 
In a well designed skiff type boat a speed of 4 
12 to 14 M.P.H. is easily made. : 
Do not delay ordering until the last minute. al 
We are meeting an increasing demand for 4 
these motors to the best of our ability. Place C 
your order well in advance and you will have th 
it when you want it. te 
fc 
Other sizes up to 80 H. P. NOTICE TO DEALERS 
PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. If you have not closed for your terri- . 
COS COB, CONN . tory you should do so at once. - 
. ; 
BRANCHES: NEW JERSEY MOTORS, Inc. 
Baltimore Boston Jacksonville New York 
Norfolk Philadelphia Portland, Me. Keyport New Jersey A 
Be 
S 
wes 
Mod 
Cast 
Supy 
Catal 
orde 
5214 
ot 
F¢ 
$a} 
BR 
, _ See : th 
GREBE, 6-METER, CLASS. —— —_ solu 
The new 15-foot Toppan-Tot. Up-to-date NO 
Marconi-rigged, designed by H. L. Friend. 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. TOPPAN.TOT 
Sailmakers TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 
City Island, New Bork City Medford, Dept. Y. i 
Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 Bes 
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ose Concerts 
Aboard Your Yacht 


hed delightful to ride at anchor 
jn midstream or cruise about 
with an ever-changing program of de- 
lightful concerts, lectures, sport and 
market news—always at your com- 
mand through Radio telephony. 

You need no license nor permit to 
install a receiver. Nor do you need 
an operator. The first cost is the last 


cost when 
does the work for you. 

The Ship Owners Radio Service 
was organized several years ago for 
the purpose of installing and manag- 
ing wireless telegraph installations 
aboard big liners. We now look after 
over 700 vessels, many of which be- 
long to the U. S. Shipping Board. 
Our experts know every phase of 
their business and experience has 
taught us the right equipment to use 
for different conditions. 

An installation aboard your vessel 
that will add much to the joy of 


yachting will cost surprisingly little— 
ask us about it. 


ile OWNER 
RADIO SERVICE 


80 Washington St., New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Savannah, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland (Ore.) 




















Boilers, 





Model Ship’s Fittings. 


Supplies, 
catalogue and handbook. 
order). 

Bathe Manufacturing Co., Dept. E 
5214 Woodland Ave. 





MODEL STEAM EN. 
GINES and BOILERS 
We are makers of Model 
Steam Engines, both ma- 
rine and stationary, also 
Electric and 
Steam Boats, Yachts, and 
Full line of machined 
Castings, finished parts and Model Makers’ 
Send 20c for .new large illustrated 
(Refunded on first 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, new wR. mas. 











The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 


It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at a 
Solute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 


So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 





YACHT BUILDING 
REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


as Shipyard, Inc. 


ESSE CONNECTICUT 
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Circumnavigating the Great Lakes 
(Continued from Page 343) 


‘viewed from such a height. At 
Buffalo, a landing was made at the 
Buffalo Yacht Club and we were 
met by Commodore Gunnell of the 
Club, Commodore Sidway of the 
Buffalo Launch Club, Vice-Com- 
modore Humphrey Birge of the 
same club, and many former mem- 
bers of the Air Service. Leav- 
ing Buffalo at 4:35, July 16th, Erie, 
Pa., was reached at 6 P. M. From 
Erie we proceeded to Toledo and 
Detroit on July 20th, arriving at 
that city at four o’clock. 

There was a big crowd waiting 
for us at Belle Isle and we moored 
alongside of the eleven passenger 
flying cruiser Santa Maria which 
was being made ready for a flight to 
Chicago to attend the Pageant of 
Progress. 

The next day, July 21st, we 
started on the second lap of our 
flight toward Chicago, following 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and 
stopping en route at Port Huron, 
Alpena, Mackinaw and Petoskey. 

Petoskey was reached on July 
23rd, and on the 24th, which was 
Sunday, we arrived at Pine Lake, 
Charlevoix, Michigan—one of the 
northern summer resorts of Michi- 
gan. The Santa Maria overtook us 
at this place and the two boats were 
anchored together on the Lake at 
Charlevoix Sunday afternoon. 

At 7:15 P. M. of that day both 
boats took off again. On account 
of the late start, we only made 
Traverse City, 49 miles away, part 
of the flight being made in dark- 
ness. We followed the Santa 
Maria and maintained an altitude 
of about twenty feet above the 
water, judging our distance by the 
dim shadow of the shore line. 

A little after 11 A. M. on August 
Ist, we sighted the Windy City. 
We landed off the Pageant of Pro- 
gress pier and were welcomed by 
a salute from the Navy boats, which 
were in attendance, having been 
sent there from the Great Lakes 
Naval Station. 

We had covered a total distance 
of 2,860 miles in our cruise from 
New York. From August 2nd to 
17th, we flew three to four hours 
daily, making flights along Lake 
Michigan’s shores and up to Lake 
Superior. On these flights we cov- 
ered about 2,000 miles. 

Our return flight was started Au- 
gust 18th, with the same crew, ex- 
cepting Mr. Blythe, who had re- 
turned to New York earlier. We 
followed the same route as on the 
outward trip and the flight was un- 
eventful except that we encountered 
several severe storms, a particularly 





TRADE MARK 





SOUND SCHOONER “ALICIA” 
Wm. M. Baldwin, Esq., Owner 


Sails by Ratsey & Lapthorn, 
City Island, N. Y. 


SAILS TATELEC TREATED 


No distortion due to moisture and 
variation of weather after three 
years’ use. 


FURL YOUR SAILS WET 
AND 
FORGET ABOUT THEM 


CANVAS 


Treated by the Tatelec Proc- 
ess (Before Being Made Up 
Into Sails) Is Permanently 
Water Repellent and Perma- 
nently Mildew Proof 


Absorption is Impossible 
Sails Furled Wet on Saturday 
Require No Monday Drying 
No Rowing Out to the Moor- 
ings After Every Rainstorm 


TRY IT! 


Tate Electrolytic 
Textile Processes, Inc. 


Offices: 45 E. 17th St., New York 
Works: Cranston, Rhode Island 


Address all communications to 
New York Office 
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Cousens ns & Pratt. 


Sail Ma hers 
274 Summer | St. 


| Boston, Mie, 








“At the request of many old 
customers the yards of the Mat- 
thews Company, of Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, have reopened under 
the management of S. J. Mat- 
thews. Matthews 
have the same high grade con- 


craft will 


struction and finish which made 
them famous.” 








Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westing- 
house type engines; Scott and flue 
tube boilers made in copper and 
steel. Also fittings, pressure 
gauges, etc. Write for descriptive 
circular to 


Model Machine Shop Co. 
415-17 E. 7ist St., New York City 








“ CHELSEA” — 
Hiskceee | CLOCKS 


SHIP’S BELL—YACHT and MANTEL, etc- 
Buy from your Jeweler or Nautical Instrument Dealer 
Chelsea Clock Co., 10 State St., Boston (9) Mass. 











| FRISBIE YAivss" MOTORS 


Medium wn mate Fd work or 

pleasure. Compa on gas, oil 

Bo nly omy 9 IS tO7SHLP. 
Send for Catalog. 


FRISBIE MOTOR 
COMPANY £tsvl e 
7 Coll 8t., VALVE th - ERO 
Middletown, Conn. 








YACHTING 


violent one overtaking us on Lake 
Huron. However, we flew through 
it safely and reached Port Huron.¢ 

The total mileage of our flight 
from the time we left Keyport that 
morning of July 7th until we re- 
turned at 82nd Street at six o’clock 
September 11th was 7,491 miles, the 
flying time being 102 hours, or at 
an average speed of just under 73.5 
miles per hour. We had experi- 
enced no mechanical trouble and 
our air yacht was still in good con- 
dition. 





A Cape Horn Passage 
(Continued from Page 333) 


plying all that day and the next 
night, in order to get in with the 
land; and wearing the ship in the 
middle watch, we had a melancholy 
instance of the almost incredible de- 
bility of our people, for the Lieu- 
tenant could muster no more than 
two quartermasters, and six fore- 
mast men capable of working; so 
that without the assistance of the 
officers, servants and the boys, it 
might have proved impossible for 
us to have reached the Island, after 
we had got sight of it; and even 
with this assistance they were two 
hours in trimming the sails, to so 
wretched a condition was a sixty- 
gun ship reduced, which had passed 
Straights Le Maire but three 
months before, with between four 
and five hundred men, almost all of 
them in health and vigour. 


However, on the 10th, in the af- 
ternoon, we got under the lee of the 
Island, and kept ranging along it, 
at about two miles distance in 
order to look out for the proper 
anchorage, which was described to 
be in a bay on the North side. 


Thus we coasted the shore, fully 
employed in the contemplation of 
this inchanting landskip, which still 
improved upon us the farther we 
advanced. But at last the night 
closed upon us, before we had sat- 
isfied ourselves which was the pro- 
per bay to anchor in; and therefore 
we resolved to keep in soundings 
all night (we having then from 64 
to 70 fathom) and to send our boat 
next morning to discover the road: 
However, the current shifted in the 
night and set us so near the land, 
that we were obliged to let go the 
best bower in 56 fathom, not half a 
mile from the shore. At four in 
the morning the cutter was dis- 
patched with our third Lieutenant 
to find out the bay we were in 
search of, who returned again at 
noon with the boat laden with seals 
and grass; for though the Island 
abounded with better vegetables, 
yet the boat’s-crew, in their short 
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Naval Architects and Yacht 
Brokers 











WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty. 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs, 


Every design, now as always, my personal 
work. 
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j Montreal, Main 3352 
«New York, Bowling Green 6077 


N. E. McClelland & Co., Ltd 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


treal New York 
286 se TAMES ST. 2 STONE ST, 


Telephones 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address ““RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter 
Also qx Vessels 


Tel Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘ *‘Strobick-New York” 








Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
River Street Atiantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts 
Have your next season ’s yacht designed 
now. 18 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels _ 

Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 

50 E. 42nd St., New York City 


——— FP 
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B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili-| § 
aries and Motor Boats. Specialist 
in V-Bottom Type. 
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W. H. MILLETT 


61 W. 6th St. Bayonne, N. J. 
Designer of High-Grade Yachts and 
Commercial Boats 
Small cruising and racing boats a specialty | j 

Telephone 27 R. Bayonne 





———— 
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Naval Architects and Yacht 


Brokers 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Frederick M. Hoyt Telephone 


Associate Murray Hill 3748 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EDGAR F. HANFORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
1588 ASHMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel., Milton 1032-M 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
. 4 Yacht Brokers 
fmoved to 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street’ Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 
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EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 
A 


FS. NOCK 











YACHTING 


stay, had not met with them, and 
they well knew that even grass 
would prove a dainty, as indeed it 
was all soon and eagerly devoured. 

The cutter, in this expedition, 
had discovered the bay where we 
intended to anchor, which we found 
was to the westward of our present 
station; and, the next morning, the 
weather proving favourable, we en- 
deavoured to weigh, in order to 
proceed thither. But though, on 
this occasion we mustered all the 
strength we could, obliging even the 
sick, who were scarce able to keep 
on their leggs, to assist us; yet the 
capstan was so weakly manned, that 
it was near four hours before we 
hove the cable right up and down. 
After which, with our utmost ef- 
forts, and with many surges and 
some purchases we made use of to 
encrease our power, we found our- 
selves incapable of starting the an- 
chor from the ground. However, 
at noon, as a fresh gale blew to- 
wards the bay, we were induced to 
set the sails, which fortunately 
tripped the anchor, and then we 
steered along shore till we came 
abreast of the point that forms the 
eastern part of the bay. On the 
opening of the bay the wind, that 
had befriended us thus far, shifted 
and blew from thence in squalls; 
but by means of the headway we 
had got, we loosed close in, till the 
anchor brought us up in 56 fathom. 

Notwithstanding our desire of 
freeing the sick from their hateful 
situation, and their own extreme 
impatience to get on shore, we had 
not hands enough to prepare the 
tents for their reception before the 
16th; but on that and the two fol- 
lowing days we sent them all on 
shore, amounting to 167 persons, 
besides twelve or fourteen who died 
in the boats, on their being ex- 
posed to the fresh air. 





The Handy Outboard Motor 
(Continued from Page 326) 
that it used to be, while for shallow 
waters, full of weeds and snags, the 
fact that the propeller can be lifted 
quickly and cleared makes it par- 

ticularly desirable. 

Fuel consumption is, of course, 
low and permanent tanks do not 
need to be installed in the yacht in 
order to carry gasoline for the ten- 
der or for the engine, if it is used 
for auxiliary power. To some 
owners this in itself is a decided ad- 
vantage. 
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Prevents marine growth, barnacles 
and destructive borers—stays clean,— 
it is a powerful wood preservative,— 
it has a smooth, hard, slippery finish 
that lasts a long time. 


Saves its first cost many times over 
by eliminating expensive scraping, 
repainting and repair work. 


In tropical waters it is the only effec- 
tive preventive against teredos. 


STEARNS MCKAY MFG. CO. 
MARBLEHEAD MASS. U.S.A. 


F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 














WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON MASS. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 








Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


Telephone Connection 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, Swampscott,Mass. 








DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for our Booklets, “How 
“Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use It.” 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YO 
E RECOMMEND. Any old boat so long as the frames are 
in fair condition can be made watertight by 
This applies to anything that 
to a yacht, wood or steel. ' 

Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to s RADE: 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE IN ALL THE VARIOUS 


For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 
Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 


L. W. FE2DINAND & CO. 


io Make Your Boat Leakproof,” and 
ch grade is for a 


USE THE 


or’. the instructions in 
oats from a canoe 


ADES 








152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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beers out in Commercial competition, with twenty years of practical 
experience, eliminating undesirable features, adding really worth-while 
developments, trying, discarding, improving, adopting until, in 1922, the engine 
develops 50% more horsepower than engines of the “L” or “T” head type. Ope- 
rates on 13% less gasolene per horsepower. Costs less per horsepower than 
any high powered marine engine. Stands up to its full duty every day. 


Tirelessly, effortlessly, cruising season after season with wide open throttle, this re- 
markable engine will surprise and delight you. 
The STERLING engine is a safe investment. It is built to last many years. 


May we send a description? 


Please mention the size and STERLING ENGINE CO. 
Se ey 1258—Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
12 to 900 HP Lawley built 75 footer, 2/-8” cylinder- 





in-line Overhead Dual Valve STER- 
¥ LINGS, 5%” bore, total 600 H.P. 
ee Speed 21 miles. Owner Henry, 

F. Lippitt, Providence, R. I, | 


OUR DISCOUNT 
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for 1922 

















Should be in the hands of every boatman. It 
shows new goods and the price reductions we 
have been able to make. A word as to our 


Broil it Over Live Coals! Catalog. Please look at the catalog you have an 
Nothing tastes so good as food cooked in the open if it is not a copy of our No. 103A MARINE 
over live coals. CATALOG please destroy it and send for a new 

THE HANDY OUTING STOVE one of this number. 


gives you a fine coal fire in wy lost. Pg 

to burn an hour in any wind or weather. No kindling . wcue 

—no dangerous oil fuel—no inconvenience or bother. Our old catalogs have obsolete descriptions and 
The Handy Outing Stove is of qeivenised fron figure numbers and you will save yourself and 
( i Y% in, 1 ‘ . 
heh te “EZ ‘Lite "Piee  °s = oand ad us much unnecessary trouble if you will use the 
fuel, They consist of neat, clean packages con- 103A Marine Catalog in your orders and corre- 
taining selected pit-burned charcoal with wick for , ™ 
lighting. To increase the cooking surface place spondence. 
two or more stoves together. Of great value also 
in the home for starting fires in stoves and fur- 
naces. When covered with grass or green leaves 


stove makes splendid smoke smudge for keeping ) 
away mosquitoes and flies. EO e e 


Ideal for the motor boat on board or ashore. 
Send ly $2.00 and receive postpaid one Handy 
Outing Stove and 3 E-Z Lite Fire Starters. ‘Additional MARINE SUPPLIES 
starters—6 for $1.00. Special folder on request. ener 2 Riggers 
E. Z. FIRE STARTER CO., Dept. Y, Johnstown, N. Y. ee ws 4 
\ 2 W. AUSTIN AV. CHICAG 









































